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chair at a time, in America, but nobody can take it away 
from me, the little that I got; and it costs me nothing to 
educate my family. Maybe they can, maybe they can’t, 
go to college, but all can go through the grammar school, 
and high school, too, the smart ones. And all go together! 
Rich and poor, all are equal, and I don’t get it as a favor.” 
Such appreciation of the spirit of American life can hardly 
be found among our natives. Our fear of immigration 
should be exorcised with a deeper insight into the facts. 
A new learning in the subject is coming. 


st 


Dr. PULLMAN once said that the Universalists had squat- 
ted on the noblest word in the English language, and it 
behooved them to prove property or vacate the premises. 
Few denominations have a name so felicitous as the 
Universalists; their rallying cry is always attractive and 
inspiring, in spite of the old lady who, when she heard that 
they believed everybody would be saved, exclaimed, 
“But we hope for better things.” When Murray first 
came proclaiming in America the doctrine which ran 
counter to all the Puritan doctrinal prepossessions, he 
was regarded as an outcast not only from religious cir- 
cles, but from all decent society. Throughout New 
England, in towns where there were no Universalist 
churches, there were frequently to be found in the last 
century one or more sturdy controversialists known as 
Universalists; they were often disliked and often feared 
as disturbers of the faith once committed to the saints. 
Those days are passed, and Universalists are now to be 
found in all denominations, not excepting the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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Ir is the fashion and is assumed to be the duty of all 
men and women who have been graduated at a college 
to sing the praises of their Alma Mater. When the late 
William James received his degree from Harvard College 
a few years since, he made a brave speech which was a 
little different from others that were made at the dinner 
of the Alumni. He cheerfully admitted that the “great 
and the good” “had musingly trod” the precincts of 
Harvard College, but he also called the attention of a 
thousand members of the Alumni Association to the fact 
that the sons of New England and the graduates of 
Harvard College were not invariably to be found on the 
side of truth and righteousness. It was well, he said, 
to remember that education did not always prevent men 
from engaging in the meanest plots to defraud their fellow- 
men and to win for themselves misbegotten wealth. 
When a famous Doctor of Divinity was accosted by a 
classmate after a morning service in his church, who 
reminded the reverend gentleman that the last time they 
met they were on a “‘bender” down in Boston Harbor, 
the Doctor drew himself up, and with great dignity said, 
“A most unkindly reminiscence, sir.’ We hope this 
note will not be so regarded. 
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In the Presbyterian General Assembly, the Committee 
on Christian Faith and Social Service emphasized action 
by the individual through voluntary organizations in- 
stead of through the church. Its report was, however, 
supplemented by a resolution reaffirming the action of 
1910 which favored direct action by the church as such. 
This combination reflects the actual situation in many 
churches. The Presbyterians adopted a set of resolu- 
tions discouraging political action by the church, but 
they are at the same time operating under another set 
of resolutions which favor such action. Undoubtedly, 
the inconsistency arises from the sympathy which leads 
people to vote for resolutions endorsing various good 
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causes, without considering accurately what methods 


these resolutions commit them to, and what underlying 
social theories may be involved which are at first un- 
noticed. Those who discern the trend of resolutions 
will not let their sympathy obscure their judgment, and 
will even prefer to run the risk of being supposed hostile 
to social amelioration rather than sanction loose and 
harmful theories of social order. Certain kinds of so- 
cialism would be a good deal worse than the evils they 
charge upon society. Dividing the church on such issues 
in the name of church activity really cuts the church off 
from its radical mission and lessens its central power in 
the name of extension. If a church is animated by the 
spirit to which it is dedicated, and filled with purpose, 
there will be no need to force a declaration of faith on 
social questions. ‘The best way of showing faith in this 
matter as well as in religion is by works. 


Sd 


WE are proficient in discovering the motes in the eyes 
of other nations, and are very ready to offer our services 
to remedy the evils which we see abounding in lands less 
favored than our own. We are exercised about the land 
question in Mexico: how about the vast estates at home 
of which the proceeds go to non-resident proprietors? 
We are greatly troubled by the hardships of the Peons, 
the native inhabitants of Mexico: how about the mil- 
lions of Africans whom we have imported and the other 
millions of all shades of color who have been born in the 
land? ‘There are labor questions which give trouble in 
other countries: have we none of our own that need 
settlement? Among the nations we alone permit lynch- 
ing, and excel all others in the number of murders com- 
mitted and the number of murderers who go unpunished. 


The Unitarian Name. 


In the discussion and consideration of a possible change 
of name, or supplementary designation, for the Unitarian 
denomination, there is danger that the disadvantages of 
our title may get too close to the eye, and that very impor- 
tant considerations may get out of perspective. Par- 
ticularly advisable is it that the sentiment and preference 
of as wide a representation as possible should be ascer- 
tained, and that the possible strong feeling of a large 
number of those whose opinion will never get expressed 
should be borne in mind. 

The connotation of the name “‘ Unitarian’”’ must not be 
overlooked. The disadvantages are those mainly of 
denotation. ‘The name became fixed under the influence 
of controversies no longer pertinent, but in the course of 
a century the name has acquired added significances. 
It is doubtful if in any one’s mind it calls up much that is 
out of date. People do not look to the meaning of the 
word ‘‘Unitarian’’ so much as to the declarations made 
in its name. Yet it conveys a tolerably clear and ample 
impression of the content of our gospel. The language 
of most Christian churches about Jesus carries with it 
ideas about him that Unitarians do not express or believe. 
Our name accurately indicates what we think about God 
and Christianity, in one word, far more accurately than 
the formule of orthodoxy convey the actual opinions of 
its supporters about God and Jesus. No denominational 
designation can be kept exact. The names which denote 
a mode of baptism, a form of organization, a scale of 
official dignity, a historical continuity, have undergone a 
process of endosmosis and exosmosis. ‘They have suffered 
How rare is strict 
congregationalism, in these days when so much ritual 
beauty has been taken over by churches once ranged 
against forms and ceremonies; and how rare is strict 
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episcopacy, in communities where it is a mere vehicle 
of democratic administration, sometimes freer and less 
constrained than among churches called free and inde- 
pendent! ‘[Tomake names keep pace with transformations 
in their content would keep the dictionaries busier than 
they already are with new editions; and a name made to fit 
in one place would pull and draw in other places. The 
best fit is gained in this matter by growing into a name. 
The objections are essentially academic and self-conscious. 
In the real life of a name there comes a marriage between 
the name and idea joined with it. They cannot be torn 
apart at will. What hath thus been joined together no 
man can put asunder. 

While we are pondering over the effect of our present 
name in alienating sympathy, let us not be unmindful 
of its effect in commanding sympathy. The frequency 
with which ministers of orthodox churches encourage the 
entrance of Unitarians by avowing their own Unitarianism, 
is a remarkable sign of the times. “I am a Unitarian,” 
said a new-comer to an orthodox minister. “We are all 
of us Unitarians nowadays,” replied the minister. This 
reply is heard in a large number of denominations which 
will not, nevertheless, allow any affiliation with us. To 
reject a name which others find useful enough to appro- 
priate and claim, because we are too aware of certain 
disadvantages connected with its use, is of quite ques- 
tionable policy. While so many persons are anxious to 
be thought Unitarians, and are curious about what the 
name means and what the people believe who bear it, 
an exchange for another name would be too much like 
swapping horses in the middle of the stream. 

We should advise careful inquiry as to how far the 
objections to the name “ Unitarian,” on account of which 
change is recommended, would be likely to be removed 
by the removal, or the covering, of the name. ‘They are, 
so far as we have observed, objections that have to do 
with the tone and attitude and prevailing beliefs of 
Unitarians about Jesus and the way his gospel is to be 
used. ‘These beliefs and attitudes would not be altered, 
and would not be thought altered, by a different name. 
The effort to accommodate our cause to those who shy 
at our name would not commend us to them. It would 
have too much likeness to the candidate who, after his 
trial sermon, explained that he had presented his convic- 
tions, but if they did not suit they could be changed. 
After so long an assimilation, our faith and our name are 
inseparable. To change our name, to the extent that 
would be considered worth while by those who desire 
change, would be tantamount to an announcement that 
we have abandoned something, and that we have given 
up what our critics have distinguished as most character- 
istic in our faith. We should therefore be exchanging 
one misunderstanding for another still less desirable. 

We have spoken of the increment of the Unitarian 
name in the course of its history. That increment is 
valuable and potent. There is no need to explain and 
defend this fact. The name ties no dead body of doc- 
trine about our necks. On the contrary, it is vitalized 
ae renewed vigor of thinking and fresh accessions of ideas. 

he logic of the situation is therefore to keep up the 
process. The thing we have to do is not to change the 
name, but to keep filling it with meaning and trans- 
forming force. 

The movement toward change is of genuine and deep 
Significance, but it has not quite sufficiently understood 
itself. It does not indicate a new name, but a new life. 
We need to be different, but not as a man would be 
different who petitioned the legislature to give him another 
name. What is really in the air is not names, but things. 
~~ disadvantages attributed to the name we bear,— 

‘how many of them might be traced back to dispositions 
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and tendencies among us? It is doubtful if we could 
change our name, however hard we tried. It is woven 
into the fabric of our loyalties and our history, but if 
change in character is desirable, we might attempt that. 
Old names change with their bearers’ hearts. How many 
instances there are of even ignoble words becoming titles 
of honor, names of reproach and ridicule becoming 
watchwords of dignity and glory! If our name is 
imperfect, let us change it; but let us change it in fact. 
Let us put into it new loyalty, fresh invention, practicable 
purpose, wise activity. The proposed enterprise of 
nomenclature expresses a restlessness and discontent— 
a dissatisfaction of profound portent. But the symptoms 
concern more important things than names. ‘They point 
to the life behind the name. Make that what it might be 
and our name will not hamper us. What we are really 
dissatisfied with is ourselves. What we really desire is 
not to make the name “‘ Unitarian” different, but to make 
Unitarians different. ‘The confession is not one of humilia- 
tion, but of pride. It furnishes no weapon for a critic. 
It is rather our challenge to our comrades. Let recruits 
and veterans rally to the new cause. ‘The old flag will 
hold all the new stars of victory and hope. 


Unitarian Amalgamation. 


Unitarianism in America is by no means the simple 
thing that Unitarianism is in itself. It is spread over 
vast territories. Its planting and growth in this section 
and that have had differing histories. ‘The soil has made 
the same seed yield a product in one place which would 
scarcely be recognized in another. After a century’s 
progress the harvest is still a heterogeneous one. While 
there is wonderful unity in spirit there is wonderful 
diversity in working,—and the diversity is often produc- 
tive of misunderstanding and confusion. The develop- 
ment of effective organization, successful in one con- 
stituency, cannot for that reason be expected to give 
equal proof of itself in another. Any effort to force 
combination by devices and mechanism will fail just ac- 
cording as these methods are devised rather than grown. 
The situation may need ever so much mending, but no 
mending will avail which is not vital and patient. A patch 
which tears out is worse than no patch at all. 

Trite as these observations are they need to be set 
forth as if they were novel, for they are often disregarded. 
The efforts, covering a number of years, to improve the 
Western situation have seemed to ignore the fundamental 
conditions of the situation. For years repeated efforts 
were made under the most influential auspices to absorb 
the Western Conference, as a missionary force, in the 
American Unitarian Association. If they had been cal- 
culated for the express purpose of solidifying the loyalty 
of the West to its organization they could not have ac- 
complished this result more quickly. ‘There was a re- 
peated victory for those who deemed the continuance of 
the Conference work best for all concerned. ‘The strength 
of loyalty which its history preserves, the confidence 
that it would be more united to the parent body by 
keeping house for itself than by seeking the shelter of 
the home roof-tree, and the courageous resolution to 
work out its problems instead of turning them over to 
others, all worked together to the same end. Indepen- 
dence with hearty co-operation promised more than the 
surrender to central direction. 

This year is signalized by an attempt to accomplish 
the same result by an opposite method. ‘The proposi- 
tion is made to take over from the American Unitarian 
Association the conduct and support of missionary work 
outside college towns, to make only nominal contribu- 
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tion to the Association treasury and to support that 
amount of missionary work in its district which the gifts 
of its churches make possible. We have already made 
an estimate of the value of this proposal which nothing 
in the discussion of the subject so far has altered. The 
Western Conference has postponed action till next year, 
and in the mean time its churches are to be asked to con- 
sider the matter during the year and send delegates to 
the next meeting prepared to take final action. ‘The post- 
ponement is tantamount to surrender. If the majority 
of the Conference should next year favor the segregation 
of the Conference, and consummate its declaration of 
independence, the action would be neutralized by the 
non-concurrence of the churches which will be sure to 
continue their contribution to the Unitarian cause as 
a whole, rather than separate it for the benefit of one 
section, even though that section is their own. Churches 
sufficient in number and importance to be regarded will 
undoubtedly prefer connection with the Association and 
the Conference in the natural order of working to a 
transfer of connection which reverses the natural order. 
In the face of such determination, the directors of the 
Conference would have no desire to fatalize their sug- 
gestion. 

We have said that this effort aims to accomplish the 
same result as the opposite effort of several past years. 
It appears, indeed, to aim at an opposite result. The 
first proposed abandonment by marching out and laying 
down the colors. ‘This proposes independent sovereignty. 
But the result would be the same. The sovereignty 
would be self-limited. In the end the Western Con- 
ference would be a negligible quantity. New movements 
which needed help of the American Unitarian Association 
would still apply for it, and if they could show just reason 
for such help they would get it. This is no time for 
secession in denominational life. Those who give money 
for the extension of Unitarianism in America would ask 
some inconvenient questions if their gifts were not ad- 
ministered in accordance with their purpose, and the 
Unitarian body in America would not assent to any of its 
members saying, ‘I have no need of thee.” 

The disintegrating, even suicidal, effects that would 
go with the Western Conference proposal will be recog- 
nized. ‘Then let the real work be faced. The real task 
is mutuality, sympathy, understanding, and co-opera- 
tion. The great need is to get together, to work each 
in his place for the good of all. Unitarian amalgamation 
should be the aim in which all divisive feelings will be 
merged in common confidence and good will. 

We submit that there are better ways of improving 
the relations between those laboring in different parts of 
the country for the same cause than by introducing changes 
in machinery that do not go to the root. It is time for 
confession and amendment. It ought to be candidly 
acknowledged that irritations have been invited and pro- 
duced by reporting in one section what thoughtless 
people of another section say, as though such reflections 
were representative, by indifference to the proper sensi- 
bilities of local self-consciousness, by interpreting certain 
manners as though intended to offend, by noticing things 
that should be ignored, and by ignoring things that 
deserve notice, by judging the present with reference to 
an outgrown past and by acting as though there had been 
no past, by descending from the level of candid search 
for the best way to the level of personal encounter and 
conflict. What the East objects to in the West is partly 
what it would be if it were in the West, and what the 
West finds fault with in the East is a resentment more 
than an indictment. We need to understand each other 
better, and the duty of the hour is to try todo so. The 
missionary weather would clear at once with the touch 
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of that sunshine which makes transparency and honest 
good will. We are friends, and everything that makes 
for friendship should be cherished, and all else abjured. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 
How Things looked at Meadviffe. 


On June 3, the day when the trustees met in Meadville, 
“things”’ looked good,—I mean, first of all, the things of 
nature. ‘The mandrake was in full bloom, and along the 
dry beds of the summer water-courses the crawfishes 
were having the time of their lives. Everywhere the 
fields and forests were reeling in all the glory of that 
perfect day of June. Some of the students and several of 
the visiting trustees (sordid souls that they must have 
been!) complained because they were awakened from their 
slumbers at five o’clock by the carnival of bird-songs that 
filled the air around old Divinity Hall. The things of 
nature were not more glorious than the things of the 
mind and the things of the imagination that held the fore- 
ground in all the proceedings of the week. At the Board 
meeting the attendance was large, and the best of feeling 
prevailed. ‘The reports showed wholesome conditions in 
the school, with a strong and progressive faculty and an 
earnest and promising student body. ‘There were two 
noteworthy measures that claimed the attention of the 
Board :— 

I. A proposition to limit the tenure of office of the 
trustees to five years. By the present provision the 
trustees are sentenced for life. There seems to have been 
a feeling that through such a by-law the Board would be 
more vital and practical in its decisions and activities, 
although even at present there is a rule of courtesy which 
affords permanently absentee members a graceful avenue 
of escape. It was thought by some, however, that the 
“courtesy”? of the present method was taken rather too 
seriously, and that a definite and constitutional limita- 
tion would, on the whole, be more effective. A five-year 
tenure of office, not prohibitive of re-election, was there- 
fore adopted. 5 

II. The second matter that claimed the earnest con- 
sideration of the Board was a proposed rearrangement 
of the curriculum of the school. ‘This important measure 
had already been presented to each member in a small 
pamphlet entitled “Suggestions concerning the Curricu- 
lum of the Meadville Theological School.” The new plan 
originated with Anna Garlin Spencer, acting professor of 
Sociology and Ethics, and was brought to the attention 
of the Board by the Committee on Instruction, consisting 
of Revs. L. Walter Mason, D.D., Minot Simons, and 
Richard W. Boynton. 

It is not my purpose here to comment upon the proposed 
scheme, but simply to indicate briefly its aim and purpose. 

I. It proposes to substitute for the present four-year 
course of instruction an equivalent three-year course, 
made possible by introducing a summer semester. It 
was argued that the summer months, now often so largely 
wasted, could and should be devoted by students pre- 
paring for the ministry to certain important phases of 
their work. This end could be accomplished by taking 
advantage of the summer sessions at Meadville and at the 
University of Chicago. Meadville students asa rule 
are men of experience and mature powers, and the short- 
ening of the period of preparation seemed therefore highly 
desirable. Provision also was suggested in the proposed 
plan for an additional preparatory year for such students 
as obviously required a more extended course. 

II. The second feature emphasized by the proposed 
scheme arranged for an opportunity, on the part of such 
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' students as might show no decided aptitude for the gen- 


eral work of the ministry, to specialize along some line of 
social service or scientific philanthropy. This suggestion 
contemplated a minimum of misfits in the regular min- 
istry and a maximum of available workers in the field of 


. practical sociology. 


III. In the third place, the proposed plan offered an 
opportunity of at least two semesters at the University 
of Chicago, where a student could take advantage of 
such academic facilities, under the direction of some one 
of the Meadville professors, as could not be availed of 
at the Meadville school. Thus the atmosphere of a 
great university near a vast American metropolis would 
be combined with the serenity and contemplative charm 
of the present ‘Hill of the Prophets” in the preparation 
of young men to deal with the material and spiritual needs 
of mankind. 

The trustees previously having studied these sugges- 
tions, which were presented in detail with the unanimous 
endorsement of the present faculty, gave them serious 
and sympathetic consideration, and voted to adopt them. 

As before intimated, this is not the place to discuss the 
merits of the plan. Like ail such ingenious schemes of 
education, this one will doubtless be improved and en- 
larged and enriched. ‘There are some factors in it that 
ought to be emphasized, and there are some implications 
that ought to be eliminated. ‘There also are certain all- 
important provisions for the normal training of ministers 
which are scarcely hinted at among the suggestions as 
printed. A preparation for the ministry is, in the main, 
a study of human nature with all its possibilities of spirit- 
ual success and failure. Any plan which does not tran- 
scend the mechanics of social supply and demand is like 
the study of eugenics when it does not allow for the com- 
manding despotism of love. 

On the whole, however, we may conclude that the 
Meadville school has committed itself to something of 
a new departure, which, if it fails, will in the end yield a 
valuable contribution to its present efficiency, or, if it 
succeeds, will start a revolution in its own methods and 
those of similar institutions throughout the country. 

Space will not permit me to tell adequately how things 
looked on Commencement Day. Certainly, there was 
one spectacular feature which impressed everybody who 
lived on “Chest-nut’’ Street. It was the procession which 
formed at Divinity Hall and marched down to the church, 
a distance of a third of a mile. It consisted of the faculty, 
the trustees, and the students. All who possessed them 
wore academic costumes, and those who possessed them 
not furnished an esthetic contrast for the startling splen- 
dors of the others. An expert might describe the proces- 
sion in detail. ‘The color scheme of crimson and green and 
gold and orange, borne on such dignified shoulders as 
those of Drs. Southworth, Barber, Voss, Wilbur, and many 
others, gave a touch of religious and academic romance to 
the scene. The Lord forbid that I should introduce a 
note of levity when describing such proceedings, but I 
cannot refrain from reporting that, as this pageant passed 
down the granolithic walk, one little tot, belonging to 
the family of one of the professors, scampered up to the 
piazza, and exclaimed, ‘‘Mamma, how many clowns will 
they have?” 

Four fine young men were graduated. Three of them 
will soon be settled over churches, while the third will 
return for a life of service in far-away India. ‘The Bacca- 
laureate sermon was delivered by Prof. Herbert L. Willett, 
Ph.D., dean of the Disciples Divinity School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His was indeed a great message,— 
too intense and comprehensive to be reviewed here. His 
subject was, “The Christian Preacher and the Modern 


World.” If the far-reaching and vitalizing and practical 
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suggestions of that discourse can be incorporated into 
the new curriculum, no adversity of chance or circumstance 
can prevail against the future growth and influence of 
the Meadville Theological School. 

Never did the prophetic hilltop represent more, nor 
promise greater usefulness along the lines of spiritual 
illumination and human service than during the first 
week in June, 1914. Great problems, years of anxious 
thought, and the perplexing needs of a tumultuous world 
still await it, but the ways of the spirit are God’s ways, 
and there is a supreme joy in the effort of learning those 
ways aud contributing to their issues. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Copics. 


THE passage of the Panama Canal Tolls Exemption 
Repeal Bill, the second of the important legislative meas- 
ures demanded from Congress by the President, became 
assured on June 11, when the Senate, by a vote of 50 to 
35, recorded its approval of the House measure as amended 
to provide a specific reservation of all the rights which 
may accrue to the United States under the provisions 
of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. The other significant 
phase of the administration’s legislative programme, the 
three so-called ‘‘anti-trust”’ bills, had passed both houses 
of Congress a few days earlier. The Panama Canal Bill, 
which went back to the House for its action immediately 
after the Senate had acted upon it, repeals that provision 
of the Isthmian regulations which exempts American 
coastwise shipping from the payment of tolls, and thus 
meets the objections made by Great Britain that the 
canal regulations as originally passed by Congress vio- 
lated the pledge against discriminatory treatment of the 
shipping of any nation, which, the foreign office con- 
tends, is contained in the agreement between the two © 
countries that made the acquisition of canal rights by 
America possible with Great Britain’s consent. 


wt 


AN obstacle which threatened to put an end to the 
peace negotiations at Niagara Falls was removed last 
week, when the A. B. C. negotiators obtained from Presi- 
dent Huerta his consent to abandon his plan to blockade 
the port of Tampico, recently taken by the Constitution- 
alist forces. ‘The announcement by Huerta of his inten- 
tion to attempt the blockade as a means of preventing 
the landing of a cargo of munitions of war for the rebels 
had elicited from the State Department at Washington 
a plain intimation of the intention of the United States 
to disregard the blockade, even at the cost of the termi- 
nation of the negotiations by the Commission of an 
overt act of war by the American naval forces in Mexican 
waters. Confronted by an overwhelming force, the 
Mexican dictator took advantage of the solicitations of 
the mediators to forego the blockade, and thus he made 
possible the continuation of the efforts of diplomacy to 
reach an adjustment of the main issue in controversy 
between the United States and Mexico. 


rd 


A SITUATION which contained the elements of an insur- 
rection against the authority of the Italian government 
had developed in many parts of Italy at the end of last 
week as the result of a general strike ordered by the 
Socialist leaders as a protest against the action of the 
central authority in suppressing with military force a 
labor demonstration at Ancona on the previous Sunday. 
The movement has taken on the form of an anti-militarist 
and anti-monarchist campaign. In many places, such 
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as Fabriano, Rimini, and Parma, the strike was openly 
aimed at the state, and in several instances the black 
flag of the Peasants’ League was raised amid scenes 
which are described in Associated Press despatches as 
recalling some of the dramatic events of the French Revo- 
lution. In the chamber at Rome, the Premier, Signor 
Salandra, is confronting a storm of criticism. To the 
chorus of attacks from the.combined forces of the oppo- 
sition, the Premier replied on June 13, with an’announce- 
ment of the purpose of the government to continue its 
military measures to quell the local disturbances. 


wd 


Waite Congress is wrestling with the problem pre- 
sented by the issues involved in the treaty negotiated 
with Colombia as the basis for the restoration of friendly 
relations after the crisis which was precipitated by the 
action of Theodore Roosevelt, when he was President, 
in aiding the secession of Panama, the Congress at Bogota 
on June ' 9 ratified the agreement in its original form. 7 ‘he 
treaty as approved by Colombia provides for the pay- 
ment of an indemnity of $25,000,000 by the United 
States, and embodies a clause expressing the regret of 
the Washington government for the diplomatic and mili- 
tary acts which “resulted in the dismemberment of the 
Colombian Republic and made a possible separate agree- 
ment with Panama for the cession of the Canal Zone to 
the United States. Many members of Congress in both 
houses object to the payment of the indemnity as to the 
expression of regret conceded by the American negoti- 
ators, and were preparing to offer vigorous opposition 
to the ratification of the instrument upon its submission 
to the Senate this week. 


THE new struggle which has been brewing in South- 
eastern Europe since the end of the second Balkan war, 
entered an acute phase on June 13, when the Greek 
Premier, Eleutherios Venizelos, informed Parliament that 
the conduct of the Ottoman government was such as to 
warrant hostile action unless it were quickly modified. 
The Greek minister announced that Turkey was driving 
Greek residents out of Thrace and Asia Minor by drastic 
administrative measures. These measures differ in no 
essential from the persecution to which the Greeks have 
subjected Bulgarian and Turkish residents in the Greek 
part of Macedonia, and the protest of Venizelos is 
practically a duplicate of the representations made to 
Athens by both the Bulgarian and the Turkish govern- 
ments. Nevertheless, the Greek severities have con- 
tinued without abatement. Without explaining the 
Greek excesses in Macedonia, Venizelos informed the 
chamber that Greece was prepared to adopt military 
measures to protect the Greeks of Thrace and Asia Minor. 


& 


‘THE elements of a possible constitutionalist crisis are 
observable in the parliamentary struggle which is going 
on in Denmark, with the Electoral Reform Bill as the im- 
mediate issue involved. The conflict between Parlia- 
ment and the crown has grown out of the determination 
of the Cabinet to dissolve the upper chamber, wherein the 
conservative group has announced its intention to pre- 
vent a vote on the electoral measure, which includes 
the enfranchisement of women, by absenting themselves 
whenever an attempt is made to bring the proposed re- 
forms to a ballot. The king at the end of last week 
informed the cabinet that he would assent to the plan 
of dissolution only on condition that it shall not affect 
the twelve appointees of the crown in the upper house. 
The ministry intimated that it was unwilling to accept 
this reservation, and proceeded with its mi to bring 
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the life of the present landthing to an end as a preliminary 
to a new appeal to the electorate. The indications are 
that King Christian X. will not accede to the wishes of 
his constitutional advisers, and that the issue will be 
placed before the people- 


Brevities. 


The same great truths reappear from age to age. They. 
may be dressed in diverse verbal drapery, but the essen- 
tial facts are the same. 


Ridicule will not ietieya error, neither will error sub- 
mit to the demonstration of its falsity. . It can only gradu- 
ally disappear with the iteration and reiteration of the 
truth, offered to young and receptive minds. Error 
is fated to “‘die among its worshippers,”’ while “the truth 
goes marching on.” 


To face life bravely is not only best in theory, but it is 
also best in practice. The great mass of our fears are 
only illusions, which needlessly take possession of our 
daily life and harass our peace of mind. When boldly 
faced and challenged, they shrink and disappear as un- 
realities, figments of the imagination. 


This country is coming to be known as a nation of 
neurasthenics. That means that many of our people are 
using up their nervous energy faster than they are able to 
reproduce it. Big muscles are of no avail unless accom- 
panied by a proper amount of nerve power and health. 
The secret of human strength and energy lies in the 
nervous system. 


The constantly new and startling flights of the aéro- 
plane are prophetic of what is sure soon to follow, the vic- 
tory over the mystery of the upper atmosphere. Every 
important mountain range in Europe was flown over last 
year, some at a snow-covered height of 12,000 feet. Soon 
the Atlantic will be crossed, and then the round-the-world 
flight will be next in order of accomplishment. 


Prof. Sihler of the New York University, in criticisms 
of American college education, speaks of “‘the cyclopedia 
superficiality of the present American college.” As an 
illustration, he says that in Harvard in 1907-8, eight 
students were enrolled in a course in Plato and Aristotle 
and ten in Tacitus, but in rhetoric and English composi- 
tion, 498. Intelligent men may disagree as to which was 
the wiser choice. The professor is a teacher of Latin. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Dr. Dole and the Pension Society. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


To disagree entirely with Charles F. Dole is such a 
rare experience, and such an uncomfortable one, that 
I must get it off my mind or I shan’t sleep o’ nights. 

It is as to that old, incorrigible heresy of his concerning 
pensions and charity. His insistence in the Christian 
Register of June 4 is that familiar uncharitableness of 
his lovably charitable soul, that, if our aged brothers 
don’t like to be given charity as well as they like to be 
paid a pension, it is all so nearly the same thing, and so 
honorable to them anyway, that they mustn’t be hu- 
mored in their preference; they must take it as charity, 
and our Pension Society must be exposed as really a 


charitable society, posing as something more acceptable 
and comforting to our old ministers! 


I must not take room to debate the difference between. 
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pension and charity, as we see it who are contributing to 
the Pension Society; but as to the way that aged pension- 
ers and aged paupers see it, out of their foolish, dim old 
eyes, let me say a word. 

I’m afraid that our Saint Carlo has a little of the 
hardness of the highest-minded men. Because he gives, 
as we have found him out in doing. in such loveliness and 
manliness of charity, and would receive, if he needed it, 
in just such perfect fashion, he insists that we mustn’t 
indulge the dear old fathers and mothers of our Israel 
in any such vanity as the fond idea that they are receiv- 
ing a self-earned pension when they are really being 
given others’ charity. 

I don’t agree with him. I feel quite sure that, if I get 
old and poor and broken, my children will delight in 
doing as my brother and I delighted in doing by our dear 
old father a few years ago,—in lending a hand, and in 
declaring it to be not the doling of a charity, but the pay- 
ment of a debt. ; 

That is the distinction the dictionary draws between the 
pensioner and the pauper. It is the distinction that our 
Service Pension Society is seeking to regard. 

Dr. Dole prefers to ignore that distinction; but, no mat- 
ter what he prefers or we prefer, I urge that if the old and 
broken who are dear to us, and for whom we can do it, 
see all the difference in the world between a pensioner and 
a pauper, and prefer to be pensioners, it is our duty to 
defer to them,—it is the very grace and tenderness of 
our charity to do so, no matter how stupid and old- 
fashioned of them it may look to some of us; and, instead 
of trying to find difficulty in our doing it, out of the few 
of our old ministers who do not need a pension, we ought 
to try how best to overcome such a difficulty. 

Lsee by my dear old irreconcilable’s closing paragraphs 
that after all these years he still fails to understand the 
simple principle of our Pension Society, for he speaks of 
two sides to its support of service pensions, a giving, sus- 
taining side, and a mere buying, business side, which 
latter zt doesn’t have and never did have. We all, ministers 
and laymen, just give to the Pension Society, and not 
one of us gets a penny of advantage because of his giv- 
ing. If the administrators of the two funds for ministe- 
rial relief will co-operate with the Pension Society, or 
unite with it under one administration, I am confident 
that the good ends we ate all aiming at can be gained; 
and, if we will each seek how to do this, instead of seek- 
ing how it can’t be done, I am equally confident that 
we can find a way. I feel sure that I can pledge the 
hearty and self-effacing co-operation of our Pension So- 
ciety people. GEORGE KENT. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


The Unitarian Name. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Tf we are seriously to consider a new name, and one 
that shall point to the reuniting of the two branches of 
Congregationalism, why not consider the original name 
with just some prefix that shall indicate the new align- 
ment? The name “Congregational” is now apparently 
divested of all objectionable theological implications. As 
Dr. Vernon pointed out in his recent address to us, the 
“Trinity” has been omitted from the confession of faith 
since 1883. With perhaps very slight modifications, any 
Unitarian church could adopt the confession which was 
accepted in St. Louis in 1913. We are all Congregation- 
alists. of our Unitarian societies retain the term 
as a part of their local mame. There are doubtless legal 
_ problems involved in any proposed organic union, that 
‘would require great care in their proper solution, but 
; mn ene ye wrmeccinet ante fere-namnc? We 
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should need a prefix to the good old name. The one sug- 
gested by Dr. Beach, ‘‘Independent,” might answer. 
Perhaps one that would show the union of the bodies 
would be preferable, such as “United,” ‘‘ Reunited,” or 
“Free.”’ Suppose the Congregationalists, the Unitarians, 
Universalists, Liberal Baptists, and others could unite, 
what a splendid front we could present to the world under 
the name of “ United Congregationalists”’! 


Jos. P. MacCartny. 
WALTHAM, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The action of Secretary Wilson at the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association, in arousing the 
old controversy over the name of our denomination, 
seems to have been untimely and ill-advised. It is a 
relatively unimportant question, and yet one that always 
arouses bitter feeling. It is evident that Mr. Wilson and 
Dr. Crothers (the mover of the Commission resolution) 
had not gone into the subject very carefully, for the 
secretary’s argument took all the point out of the resolu- 
tion. Mr. Wilson seemed to feel that it was no use hold- 
ing on to the name any longer, for, although New Eng- 
land understood us fairly well, we could make no headway 
in other parts of the country as Unitarians. The name 
was a dead weight, and the sooner we found another the 
better. But Dr. Crothers quoted Channing as willing 
to keep the name until it was duly understood, and in- 
timated that, in spite of the secretary’s pessimism, perhaps 
we have now reached the millennium. If Mr. Wilson’s 
report is correct, it is evident from Dr. Crothers’s quota- 
tion that Channing would not yet be ready to relinquish 
the name “ Unitarian.” 

But what is the use of quoting authorities, big or little, 
when such a problem is raised? How few children are 
really satisfied with the names they find tacked to them 
when they become of age! Sarah always regretted she 
was not called Maud, and Percival just longed for a real 
name like Tom. With what jealous longing do some 
of our Episcopal friends regard the word “‘ Catholic,” and 
how they envy their English fellow-worshippers of “‘ The 
Church”! When once you have been christened, it is 
usually wiser to make the best of the name you have 
drawn than to spend your life kicking against the spell- 
ing. I could never see wherein Edith Smith was any 
better off as Edyth Smythe. 

The name ‘‘ Unitarian” has caused some strenuous fights 
in both England and the United States. Some have said 
it was wished on to us by our enemies, and they would 
have none of it. Then they proceeded to find a better. 
The dictionaries yielded many suggestions, some of 
which were given the churches then forming, adding to the 
gaiety of the compilers of our English and American 
Year Books, but not solving the problem. ‘These bursts 
of activity always ended as they ought to end, namely, 
in a better understanding and a fuller appreciation of the 
name “ Unitarian.” 

Most of the discussions of this subject are too provincial. 
To hear many men talk you would think it related merely 
to a little section of New England, whereas it really has 
assumed world-wide proportions. Some discuss it as a 
phase of Congregationalism, forgetting that most of our 
churches outside Massachusetts are not converted Con- 
gregationalists, and that the English Unitarian churches 
are more often Presbyterian or Free Christian. ‘The 
name ‘‘ Unitarian’’ came to us from across the seas, where 
it had had an honorable history long before we adopted 
it. In calling ourselves Unitarian, we allied ourselves with 
a courageous band of liberal thinkers in England, some of 
whom were found worthy of martyrdom. We also 
clasped hands with a brave and devoted group of 
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worshippers in Hungary, who welcomed the recruits from 
the New World. . While to the ignorant we seemed to cut 
ourselves off from the influence of Christian charity, 
to the wise we became the prophets of a new era—the 
comrades of some of God’s noblest sons. Since the name 
has been ours it has been carried with honor to all parts of 
the earth, and we have yet to find the man who, having 
once adopted it, has ever been ashamed of it. Had we 
changed our name ten years ago to, let us say, Liberal 
Christian, can you imagine ex-President Taft parrying 
the charge of Unitarianism by adopting the new name? 
Or would Dr. Eliot on his travels around the world have 
insisted on being called a Liberal Christian and not a 
Unitarian? Our name to-day links us with a small but 
world-wide movement, and any change would not only 
cut us off, but would be a distinct sign of retreat. - 

The suggestion that we go back to the name “ Congre- 
gational”’ is far beside the mark. Most of us could not go 
back, for we did not come that way. Our churches may 
be congregational in polity, but that does not make us 
Congregationalists. Of the Unitarian churches in the 
world, a comparatively small number came out of Con- 
gregationalism, and the same could be said of the members. 
Those among us who came out of Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist, Episcopalian, Catholic, and other churches, 
besides those who were Unitarian born, came not to a 
wing of Congregationalism, but to the Unitarian church. 
Many came with fear and trembling, but they remained 
with joy and pride. There are enough people in the 
world hiding their Unitarian faith under orthodox names, 
and plenty more willing to do it for trivial worldly reasons, 
without our encouraging this brand of cowardice. 

To the present writer the name ‘‘ Unitarian” never has 
had the narrow theological meaning to which some object. 
It does mean the worship of the One and Only God, and 
it is pleasant to find a church with a name that connects 
it definitely with monotheism. We believe in One God, 
and we should not be ashamed to acknowledge it. We 
also believe in One Humanity, the essential unity of the 
human race; and we hope and pray for the time when 
men will overcome their racial prejudices and will complete 
the family circle. Then the One God and His Human 
Family comprise another Unit, to which our name again 
lends itself. All people are one in their desire to worship, 
and all are one in their hope of immortality. The con- 
stant interplay of natural and human forces, and their 
relation to the divine, are a daily revelation of underlying 
unity. ‘The orderly arrangement of the universe is a 
tremendous lesson in unity. When we come to study 
our Unitarian name in all its aspects it becomes the most 
wonderful name in religious history, the objections to 
which sound weak and trivial. The trouble with all de- 
nominations to-day is not their lack of agreement, but 
rather their lack of backbone and frankness. Go into 
any of the churches of Christendom and you find a hearty 
welcome and a willingness to wink at your mental reser- 
vations. You hear sermons that have little in common 
with the church standards. There is everywhere a rest- 
less uncertainty that finds refuge in equivocal statements. 
It is time for some Christian church to take a definite 
stand, and we are the one that can do it. We are the 
only church to-day that has a positive faith to offer, 
being untroubled by the necessity of adjusting ancient 
standards to modern truths. We have a faith that 
touches life at all points, and that is at one with modern 
science. We have a name of the greatest breadth and 
significance, the proper interpretation of which to the non- 
intelligent is only one of our duties. It is too late in our 
history to talk of changing a name that most of us bear 
with pride and honor. 


ALFRED W. BirKs. 
NATICK, Mass. 
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Compensation. 


BY PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


The travelled sun has memory 
Of colors it has made in distant lands— 
The wind keeps ever in its treasury 
Fair shapes it has caressed on foreign strands! 


And, seizing clouds of every size and shape, 
These world-wide wanderers old, 

The wonders of the east on western skies 
With magic fingers tint and mould. 


Cathedral towers they form and city avenues, 
Rose-tinted spires tall and strange, ; 

With hints of caverns dark, and azure views 
Of soaring peak and distant mountain-range. 


I see their pictures framed by orchard trees, 
And fret no more because my sail is furled;— 

For argosies of cloud have caught the breeze 
And to my very dooryard brought the world! 


The Religious and Ethical Implications of the Mon- 
tessori Method. 


BY REV. CLARENCE REED. 


Among the fundamental principles on which the 
Montessori method rests are: (1) the physiological study 
of the child; (2) the training of the senses of the child 
in order that he may not only acquire knowledge, but 
really desire it; (3) deep respect for the personality of 
the child, especially for his freedom; (4) the analysis of 
that which a child should know, and its presentation in a 
way that appeals to the interest of the child; (5) the 
search for the stimuli that influence the ethical life of 
the child, for his moral nature should grow as naturally 
as his physical body. 

The Montessori method is suffering in America at the 
present time from its popularity. ‘Teachers with more 
or less kindergarten experience, after a course of train- 
ing of two weeks, a month, or, at most, six weeks under 
a teacher who has studied with Dr. Montessori in Rome, 
are using what is called the Montessori method. Un- 
doubtedly, a number of these teachers have imbibed to 
some degree the spirit of Dr. Montessori’s teaching, but 
others have not. 

Dr. Montessori’s great work is entitled “Pedagogical 
Anthropology.” It treats of a ‘‘method that systema- 
tizes the positive study of the pupil for pedagogic purposes 
and with a view to establishing philosophic principles of 
education.” Anthropology has been a sort of a pure 
science with academic leanings, being closely related to 
ethnology, philology, and archeology. Dr. Montessori 
has made of anthropology a vital and living science. 
Gerieral anthropology has been defined as ‘the natural 
history of man” and has especially had to do with the 
origin of man, while pedagogical anthropology looks 
toward the future development of man and is especially 
concerned with his education. Anthropologists in the 
past have made studies of measurements of primitive 
man, his customs and habits, and a comparative inves- 
tigation of man and anthropoid apes. 

Anthropology in the hands of Dr. Montessori becomes 
the greatest of all the sciences. A person becomes a 
pedagogical anthropologist not by reading all the litera- 
ture on the subject, but by making a study of living 
persons. His laboratory is the school-room and human- 
ity, which form the pedagogical clinic. F 

This most modern of sciences revolutionizes the™ac- 
cepted methods of teaching. In place of history being 
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primarily an account of wars and dynasties, it em- 
phasizes the progress of the race from crude beginnings 
in the making of tools, houses, and boats to the evolution 
of social organizations and free political institutions. 
The many pages in school histories filled with the por- 
trayal of the wars of the past may be compared to the 
prominence in many current newspapers given to ac- 
counts of wrecks and accidents, murders and divorce 
suits. 

During the past twenty-five years much thought has 
been devoted to child study, but in the main it has been 
concerned with problems of child psychology. Dr. 
Montessori emphasizes the importance of a more careful 
study of the whole child. Read her book, ‘‘ Pedagogical 
Anthropology,” and it seems at first as if her main in- 
terest is in the physical body of the child. She believes 
that the body is a temple in which the child lives, and if 
it is imperfectly developed, then is the child’s moral and 
intellectual life restricted. Sense-perception is the basis 
upon which rests not only the development of the mental 
but also the moral life. 

When a child enters one of the Children’s Houses a 
record is taken of his height, weight, the circumference 
of his thorax, and four measurements of the head. These 
measurements are taken once a year, except that the 
height and weight are taken once a week. . The general 
physical constitution and muscular development of the 
child are also carefully observed. 

The attitude of a Montessori teacher is that of a scien- 
tist observing an experiment. ‘The school is a pedagogi- 
cal clinic, where are gathered children during the forma- 
tive years of their lives. The teacher guides the pupil 
without making her presence actively felt, for her under- 
lying purpose is auto-education. Most of the time she 
is the silent witness of the spontaneous activities of the 
pupils. The teacher does not assign lessons, hear recita- 
tions, maintain discipline by external rules, or amuse 
pupils, but she observes, inspires, and encourages the 
pupils in whatever they may be doing. A study is also 
made of the reaction of the pupil upon the environment 
of the school in order to discover his needs. Dr. Mon- 
tessori says, “The subject of our study is humanity; 
our purpose is to become teachers.” 

A child is an explorer, travelling over what is to him 
an unknown land. One of his greatest desires is to steer 
his own craft, and in this his instinct is right, for thus he 
develops his natural aptitudes and evolves his personality. 
The activity of a child in a Montessori school is not re- 
pressed, but its development and expression are encour- 
aged. He is free to explore the environment in which he 
finds himself, and is encouraged to develop his inner 
resources by creative activity. The pupil is allowed to do 
as he pleases, so long as he does not interfere with the 
freedom of other pupils or harm himself. Dr. Mon- 
tessori believes that freedom is necessary for noble living, 
defining life ‘‘as a superb goddess, ever advancing to new 
conquests.” 

Dr. Montessori finds that a child loves to repeat over 
and over an experiment so long as it appeals to his in- 
terest. This repetition has great value in self-develop- 
ment. ‘This is also true of adults who often sing the same 
songs and repeat over and over again the Lord’s Prayer. 
Old soldiers tell their experiences many times, and lovers 
never tire of repeating the same old story. 

If a boy is forced to study Shakespeare plays when 
they do not appeal to his interest, in place of being en- 
couraged to read the novels of Sir Walter Scott or Robert 
Louis Stevenson that he likes, many years may pass 
before he feels a real love for Shakespeare. If the relig- 
ious beliefs of adults are forced on a child, in after years 
he may experience a violent reaction against the church. 
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The perfection of manhood depends upon the adaptation 
of education to all the previous stages of growth. The 
power to acquire different kinds of knowledge unfolds 
in the child as naturally as the use of speech. 

Is it possible to have discipline in a school where the 
emphasis is upon freedom and spontaneity? ‘There are 
thirty to forty pupils from three to seven years of age 
in the Montessori schools in Italy, and the teachers have 
no trouble in regard to discipline. Quarrels are un- 
known over the right to use the different objects. Some 
of the pupils may be seated on little chairs, and others 
on rugs on the floor; some may be drawing, and others 
handling letters; some may be talking or laughing, and 
others busy at work. Dr. Montessori states as the 
result of her experience, ‘“‘I believe the child who is 
comfortable and happy and whose bodily, mental, and 
spiritual needs are known and looked after will not require 
punishment.” 

Discipline is obtained in a Montessori school not by 
any carefully worked out system of direct moral instruc- 
tion, nor by severe condemnation of mistakes made by the 
pupils, but by direct means. It is not wise to directly 
fight the evil habits of a child, but an effort should be 
made to interest him in constructive work and play which 
tend to eliminate evil habits. 4 

Dr. Montessori secures the necessary discipline :— 

(1) By the use of work and games which appeal to the 
children. Find some work which interests a child and 
the problem of discipline is solved. The perseverance 
and attention which are required to do any piece of work 
have great value in the inculcation of moral values. Ex- 
ternal actions when rightly done have a good influence 
upon the ethical life of a child. 

(2) She has devised exercises for the development of 
will power, as she has found that the reason some children 
are disobedient is that their will power is undeveloped. 
In the past it has been common for parents to speak of 
breaking the will of a child. The child was not encour- 
aged to have a will of his own, but his will was to be plas- 
tic in the hands of his parents. This tended to develop 
self-consciousness and timidity on the part of the child. 
In place of telling a child not to do this or that, exercises 
are used in the Montessori schools to develop self-con- 
trol through the exercise of the will upon his muscular 
actions. 

(3) Discipline is also obtained by lessons in silence. 
The effort to be perfectly silent and still, or to hear a 
whisper, or to take. up objects and put them down 
quietly, or move about a room with the least possible 
noise, inculcates self-control. 

Adults often fail in the discipline of children because 
they do not get the child’s point of view. An adult 
defines success in terms of attainment, while the child is 
primarily interested in self-development. Whenever a 
child has attained to anything, he is prone to despise 
it and yearn for something new. A child prefers to 
experiment rather than to be assisted to attain an object 
or goal. If any exercise or game tends in some way 
toward self-development, a child will repeat it many 
times with evident delight. 

The primary purpose in the use of the different objects 
and colors is not to teach the child colors or the forms 
of objects, but to develop his powers of observation, to 
increase his judgment, and concentrate his attention. 
The use of these objects tends to develop the intellectual 
powers of the child, the same as certain physical exercises 
develop his body. 

The spontaneous mastery of the elements of. reading, 
writing, and arithmetic is not for the purpose of develop- 
ing prodigies, but to emphasize the fact that the child best 
educates himself. The object is to lay the foundation 
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for original thinking and creative work. Dr. Montessori 
said in an interview in New York City, ‘I believe that if 
you give the child happiness—proper surroundings, proper 
clothes, good air, and good food—and if you place him in 


contact with objects which stimulate and interest him, ~ 


he will educate himself.” 

Dr. Montessori emphasizes the idea that it is necessary 
really to feel a fact before we know it. In order for a 
child to be familiar with an historical event it is not suf- 
ficient for him to read of it as occurring a long time ago, 
but in imagination he must take part in it. To teach 
any fact in history, a story may be told that makes it 
more vivid, a picture may be shown of it by means of a 
stereopticon or a moving-picture machine, and finally it 
may be acted on the stage by the children, who ought to 
be allowed as far as possible to arrange the scenery. 

Dr. Montessori does not claim to have found the goal, 
but only a means or method by which the education of 
man may be advanced. Her principles in education may 
be compared to the relation of the invention of the 
microscope to the advance of medicine, which gave birth 
to the science of bacteriology, by means of which a number 
of diseases have been eliminated. 

The goal of her teaching is the regeneration of human- 
ity, which may best be realized by developing the char- 
acter of the child when it is in the process of formation. 
At the close of her book entitled ‘‘The Montessori 
Method” she says, ‘‘These methods tend to guard that 
spiritual fire within man, to keep his real nature un- 
spoiled and to set it free from the oppressive and degrad- 
ing yoke of society.” Her goal is that of the Greeks, 
“4 beautiful soul in a beautiful body.’’ ‘The body reacts 
on the soul and the soul on the body. She deems that her 
work thus far forms only the first step toward the develop- 
ment of a new science,—the science of man. She sees 
in her Children’s Houses ‘“‘the infancy of humanity in a 
higher stage of evolution than our own.” ~The Mon- 
tessori method has thus far been developed for the educa- 
tion of children between three and seven years of age, 
but it is a systematic whole and relates to the complete 
education of man. She is now working upon experiments 
in order to extend it to the age of sixteen. 

Dr. Montessori is doing for the children to-day what 
some of the saints did for the sick during the Middle 
Ages, and what Morel and Lombroso in the past century 
did for the criminal, insane, and defective members of 
society. She finds that many normal children hate 
school, look eagerly for the coming of vacation, dislike 
their teachers as men hate tyrants, and think of the 
school-room as a prison in which they are confined from 
five to six hours a day. 

In place of shunning and neglecting the sick, as in an- 
cient times, hospitals that are finer than the old palaces 
of the kings are now provided for them; the criminals 
are not loathed as once they were, but prisons are be- 
coming reform schools or hospitals for the morally dis- 
eased; and children, in place of being repressed and com- 
pelled to sit still on benches, will in the future acquire 
an education in schools that are real houses of freedom 

-and gladness. 

Dr. Montessori has studied the problem as to “ whether 
the organization of our schools and their methods is in 
conformity with . . . social progress.’’ She is endeavoring 
not only to develop the desirable personal characteristics 
of the child, but also to make him acquainted with the 
best that has been inherited from the past in order that 
he may love that which tends toward the betterment of 
mankind. Her aim is not simply to reform educational 
methods, but also to reform society. She looks forward 
to the elimination of degeneration and disease, quoting 
the words of Giuseppe Sergi: ‘‘In the social life of to-day 
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an urgent need has arisen, a renovation of our methods 
of education and instruction; and whoever enrolls him- 
self under this standard is fighting for the regeneration 
of man.” : SLA 

PaLo ALTO, CaL,. 


Our Reforms. 


‘Those were days of pioneer faith and daring on all lines 
back in the early sixties. The very word “‘reform,” now 
a badge of social honor and esteem, was thoroughly hate- 
ful to the popular mind and worn with much discomfort 
by its adherents. Yet in a way the outlook was more 
hopeful then than now. Our faith was so sure, the ends 
sought so clearly defined, we were so confident of our- 
selves! That is the pioneer’s strength, firm belief in 
his idea, in the near triumph of his cause. He looks 
confidently forward to the time when the dull, backward 
world will openly confess itself in the wrong and espouse 
his opinions as its own. ‘That day never comes. Ideas 
do indeed triumph, principles prevail, but “causes” 
are always in arrears; and the ideas and principles seldom 
fulfil themselves in the way in which their early promul- 
gators hoped. 

The world is so big, human needs so various, human 
desert so wide-spread, if so small, time so long and impar- 
tially disposed towards all the reforms and theories! Our 
pet nostrum or belief grows alongside a hundred others, 
and the Good Gardener bestows the same care on each, 
as why, indeed, should he not? Every reform secures 
a few converts, but no rule or custom is allowed to gain 
full sway, to live too long and corrupt the world. 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.” 


I am one of them 
and know their pangs. 

What guides the world in the growth of opinion? 
A coarse and ready common-sense far more than the busy 
efforts of the reformers or the careful inductions of the 
wise.—Celia P. Woolley, in The Western Slope. 


The Real Division in Christendom. 


BY REV. E. H. REEMAN. 


One of the most striking facts that confronts the student 
of the Christian religion is the remarkable number of 
sectarian distinctions that divide the Christian world. 
On every hand one is met with a multiplicity of sectarian 
organizations, all claiming to represent some vital prin- 
ciple of the Christian religion, and all more or less rival 
each to the other. If one were to investigate the matter 
closely, he would no doubt find that each rival sect would 
claim some special distinction or truth for its particular 
brand of religion, and, in order to justify the existence 
and perpetuation of its own organization, would seek to 
show that at some point, or in some particular, each of the 
other sects falls short of the true ideal of the Christian 
religion or church. Apart from the practical and obvious 
folly of attempting to operate all of these sectarian move- 
ments successfully, the frequent overlapping of effort 
involved and the consequent loss of efficiency resulting 
to the general religious life, there remains the fact 
that all these sects can hardly be right in their claims and 
contentions to represent true Christianity. Imagine 
the result of a similar diversity of operation in the political 
activity of the State. Yet it would seem not unreasonable 
to suppose that there should be a greater diversity as to 
the best policies of State government, where so many 
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conflicting interests are involved, than can be conceived 
as having the same sanction in the case of the Christian 
church, where one is supposedly dealing with the same 
set of historical facts and the same deep spiritual yearn- 
ing and instinct. Even more confusing is this diversity 
in the case of foreign lands to which Christian mission- 
aries are sent, in the name and interest of the various 
Christian sects, to prosecute there the work of sectarian 
Christian teaching. 

When we come to consider them rationally and im- 
partially, what do half our sectarian divisions really 
amount to? Nine times out of ten they apparently turn 
upon points that do not matter two straws anyway. 
Excepting the division that separates Protestant from 
Catholic,—a division, let us frankly admit, that is based 
upon a profound difference in conception and spirit and 
in radically different fundamental principles of religious 
authority,—what actually do the great majority of 
differences between the churches amount to? Probably 
the most fundamental are those that spring from varying 
conceptions of church polity. Whether the foundation 
of church polity shall be based upon an Episcopacy, a 
Presbyterian or a Congregational order seems to be the 
only really valid thing that keeps apart many of the 
greatest religious organizations of the Christian world. 
But what does this really amount to when all is said 
and done? Is there any logical excuse in such a reason 
for the duplication in every city of the land of churches 
and religious organizations, the value, usefulness, and effi- 
ciency of which from their own standpoint would be in- 
creased a hundredfold by united corporate action? 

Can any one tell me what is the real difference between 
an Episcopal, a Presbyterian, and a Congregational 
Christian? Will any one dare to say that the one is a 
better Christian than the other, or that any of these 
things, Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, or Congregational- 
ism, affect in any way a man’s real Christianity, make him 
a better man, morally or spiritually, or add anything to 
the certainty of his soul’s eternal salvation? The sug- 
gestion, of course, is ridiculous, but if in these vital matters 
there is no real distinction; where is the rationality of the 
separation? It must be obvious that the efficiency of 
a united church would be immeasurably superior to that 
of a church divided and duplicated into an Episcopal 
order, a Presbyterian order, and a Congregational order. 
Surely the intelligence and sagacity of a Christian nation 
or community are adequate to the solution of the problem. 

It must be obvious to any intelligent student that the 
day of sectarian denominationalism is done. ‘The out- 
side world, represented in the man in the street whom it 
is the mission of the church to reach, touch, and convert, 
is every day coming to care less and less about the rivalries 
of sectarianism, and indeed to find in them only an excuse 
for indifference to the appeal of religion. Practical 
experience, moreover, is teaching the various denomina- 
tions a valuable lesson that cannot be without effect in 
the direction of church unity. In great evangelistic 
campaigns, churches of all denominations have found it 
not only advisable, but in the highest degree profitable to 
unite their efforts. In various social activities, also, it 
has been abundantly proved that the weight of the 
opinion which the churches can bring to bear upon any 
question is immensely increased when the opinion repre- 
sents the collective voice of the churches speaking in 
unison and harmony. In the organization of two coun- 
tries, that of the Federal Churches of Christ, in America, 
and that of the Evangelical Free Church Council, in 
Great Britain, practical experience has done much to 
dissolve the sectarian differences that until recently have 
arbitrarily divided Christian men and women. Through- 
out Christendom it is rapidly being evidenced that the 
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old sectarian divisions are not only foolish and harm- 
ful, but positively without any really justifiable founda- 
lion. Gradually, it would appear, the way is being paved 
for a unity and co-ordination of church and religious 
activity that, if it will not immediately remove ‘the 
old denominational distinctions, will at least render them 
meaningless and invalid. 

Does there then remain any other divisive force that 
can justify separation? If so, what is it? I wish it to 
be understood that I am a profound believer in religious 
unity, and that upon a truly universal basis I am pre- 
pared to make such unity the end of all my personal effort, 
but the very nature of the only conceivable unity of a 
universal kind makes it imperative that we face one or 
two facts quite frankly. The first and most important 
fact, the only one, indeed, I am concerned to touch upon 
at this time, is that there does exist in the Christian world 
a real division that has its roots in fundamental principles, 
which it is impossible to ignore. ‘The division of which 
I speak is of a profoundly more important character than 
all the petty sectarian differences that to-day divide 
denominations, and is one which, if rightly understood, 
must separate not denomination from denomination, but 
certain men of all denominations, or at least of most, 
from certain other men of all or most denominations. It 
is a division that goes far deeper than the division be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant, and it is sufficiently great, 
I believe, to unite Catholics and Protestants upon both 
sides of the gulf which it marks. 

The fundamental difference between Catholic and 
Protestant after all is far more a difference in regard 
to the seat of authority in religion than a difference as to 
the nature of authority. To all intents and purposes 
all the Evangelical sects are one in essential theological 
doctrine, while the differences that divide Catholic from 
Protestant, theologically speaking, are of comparatively 
small importance. It has always seemed to me that 
between Protestant orthodoxy and Catholic orthodoxy, 
so far as the fundamental conception of religion is con- 
cerned, there is very little to choose; and between the 
two I think the Catholic brand would be quite as accept- 
able to me personally as the Protestant. No, the funda- 
mental division in Christendom is not between Catholic 
and -Protestant, and sooner. or later, I believe, this will 
be plainly seen. ‘he real division in Christendom is 
between what may be called religious orthodoxy and 
religious heterodoxy,—the division between the religion 
of authority, in whatever ecclesiastical form it may clothe 
itself, and the religion of the spirit, wheresoever it may be 
found, whether in the form of modernism in the Catholic 
Church or liberalism in the Protestant. ‘The sectarian 
issues that are often flaunted do but serve to disguise the 
real line of demarcation in Christian thought. I have no 
quarrel with orthodox theology beyond the fact that it 
embodies a conception of religion against which every 
instinct of my being rebels and which my conscience 
compels me to challenge. As consistent advocates of 
a definite conception of religion I am prepared at all 
times to extend to the representatives of orthodox theology 
my sincere respect, though I must retain my right to 
declare that my own conception of religion is opposed to 
theirs. But I wish to do this without any trace of 
bitterness or superiority. 

The fact to which it is high time the world awoke, and 
which, it seems to me, it is the duty of all honest men to 
make plain, is that there exists between the conception 
of religion upon which liberal Christianity is built up and 
the conception of religion which is the underlying basis 
of Evangelical theology a fundamental distinction. 
‘The standpoint of liberal Christian people, in whatsoever 
denominational or ecclesiastical communion they are 
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found, is absolutely distinct from, and opposed to, the 
standpoint of conventional religious orthodoxy, and until 
this is recognized I do not see that any real adjustment is 
possible. 

The present policy of all too many liberal preachers— 
a policy of expediency and compromise—cannot, it seems 
to me, result in anything but prejudice to the liberal 
cause and harm to the best orthodox interests. The 
dictates of simple honesty would seem to demand that 
the time has now come for liberal Christians to get to- 
gether, and with all tolerance, but with absolute candor, 
say to their orthodox brethren: ‘‘Brethren, it is our duty 
to declare to you that the conception of religion we are 
concerned to defend and propagate is no longer that 
which is the underlying basis of Evangelical theology; for 
the honesty of your opinions we respect you, while the 
honesty of our own demands that we shall not hide from 
you our differences. If you are right, we are wrong; but, 
since conscience compels us to take this stand, we are 
content to leave the final issue to the one God whom, 
though we differently conceive, we alike worship in sin- 
cerity and truth. If your tolerance is such that you are 
willing to allow us to work side by side with you in the 
same organization, boldly and fearlessly, but with due 
sympathy, making plain the points of our differences, we 
shall rejoice to maintain the associations of the past, 
confident that when our real attitude is understood it 
will be acceptable to all. But if this cannot be, then, with 
no feelings of bitterness, but with many of real regret, 
we part from you, content to leave in your hands the 
buildings and organizations which orthodox money has 
erected and to shape for our own work new forms and 
means.” 

What might not be the effect of such an action in this 
great continent of America if all the representatives of 
liberal Christianity, both laymen and ministers, could to- 
gether take action in sucha spirit and from such a motive 
as I have indicated? Do you mean to tell me that it 
would not mean new life for religion for all the ministers 
of this great continent to cease repeating creeds and 
formulas in which they no longer believe, save in senses so 
strained and subtle that they cannot for a moment be 
identified with a literal sense, and to find in the liberty 
of free expression a means to the articulation of those 
great ideals, enthusiasms, and religious passions that are 
burning within their breasts, but that are to-day half 
smothered by an attempt at a conformity that is really a 
compromise? ‘That such a course of action might mean, 
as it would, sacrifice for many a brave soul argues nothing 
against it, but rather in its behalf. Immediately the 
note of a grand new challenge would sound in the appeal 
of religion, both from the side of the old and from the side 
of the new, and the old, unreal distinctions would be 
swallowed up in a great co-ordinating movement that 
would declare the only real division that exists in Christen- 
dom. Of the real differences that lie back of this division 
I cannot speak more briefly and plainly than in the words 
in which a writer once defined the breach between the 
Catholic medieval and the Catholic modernist—a breach 
that is nowhere better illustrated than in the contrast 
between the spirit of the writings of Father George 
Tyrrell and that of the encyclical of Pope Pius X. against 
modernism. 

“The one regards religion as a law external to man and 
imposed upon him, the other regards it as a life given to 
man and springing up within him; the one regards faith 
as the acceptance of a dogma, defined by authority, the 
other as a living experience—a vision of God and a fellow- 
ship with him; the one regards theology as essential to 
religion, if not identical with it, the other as an intellectual 
expression of religion always imperfect and always sub- 
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ject to change; the one regards the visible church as a 
divine organization out of which a truly religious life is 
well nigh impossible, the other as an outward, visible, 
imperfect expression of that fellowship which binds to- 
gether all those who are actuated in their lives by a love 
for God and their fellow-men; the one combats error by 
ecclesiastical censure, reinforced when practicable by 
civic penalties, the other corrects errors solely by an ap- 
peal to the reason and the conscience.” 

One, in a word, is a religion of authority, a thing of 
creeds and dogmas and historical texts, the other is a 
free religion of the spirit—that spirit within man which 
ever reaches out towards the divine and is responsive 
most of all to the highest appeals that can be made to its 
own essential dignity and divinity. 

LANCASTER, PA. 


The Good Samaritan. 


BYPHP ars 


As a beautiful story, this parable rather leads all that 
were told by Jesus to his disciples, though it is not as 
original as some others, for there are stories in the old 
Hindu myths very much like it. The general truth that 
the really good man is known not by the stitching on 
his gown, nor the maxims that are at his tongue’s end, 
nor by the prayers that he enunciates volubly, but by 
what he does to make his neighbors happy, had worked 
itself out under all the larger faiths, and was even recog- 
nized among the lesser civilized races. What we want 
to know from this parable is how Jesus looked at things 
when he was organizing the world. 

He knew very well that sooner or later his teachings 
must be carried abroad by others, and that what was 
known as his gospel would have to be very plainly inter- 
preted or these disciples would get things badly mixed 
not very far in the future. What sort of man was really 
his ideal? The question is not so much what maxims 
did he teach, but what men did he select as his models. 
He had already answered that question in some degree, 
by his selection of the disciples. It was a remarkable 
body of men in several ways, but most remarkable for 
simplicity and lack of guile. There was not a priest 
among them, nor a great teacher. Jesus did not select 
such men as Hillel and Gamaliel, who were great lawyers; 
but he selected men who had strength of character, and 
least of all can we except here Judas and Peter. We 
imagine that Jesus would have had a good deal of trouble 
if he had had among the twelve Saint Paul, or any one 
like him. These men clanned together in a fellowship 
and companionship that made them mutually helpful. 
There was not a lordly nature in the band. John be- 
came the most loved because he was lovely, and Peter 
seems to have become a corner-stone more by accident 
than by appointment. 

Outside this band of brothers, we come upon a few 
imaginary characters, evidently suggesting what lay in 
the mind of Jesus as expressing the Father’s will and 
worth his own toil in multiplying. A world full of good 
Samaritans would make what we may suppose Jesus 
would have indorsed. At any rate, this straightforward, 
helpful sort of a fellow came into the programme of life, 
as meeting the hearty approval of the founder of Chris- 
tianity. Evidently what we ought to be and ought to 
do is suggested in this parable. 

In the first place, our good Samaritan comes not 
with the stamp of rank. He is not potent with the 
Jews, for he is not, in fact, a Hebrew at all, but one of 
the hated or despised men of Samaria. ‘That is, he is a 
mongrel, with just enough Jew in him to cast him out 
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of the pure-blooded children of Abraham. It was almost 
an affront to let the priests and Levites and devotees of 
all sorts go by under condemnation, and select this 
semi-outcast as the model for his followers to imitate. 
He was not even a praying devotee, carried no atmosphere 
of religion about him, was on some every-day worldly 
errand. We do not know much about his religion, but 
when he was needed he was there to meet the conditions. 
He rose immediately to the occasion, concerning himself 
not in the least about the wounded man’s theories, or 
his relatives, or even his character. ‘The fellow that had 
fallen among thieves needed a friend. 

The good Samaritan was the friend of sinners; and 
here we get just the fundamental characteristic of Jesus. 
In every case where we have his story told, he was friend 
of the sinner. The saint, if we imagine such really to 
exist, did not need help, but the woman in adultery and 
the man among thieves did, and here was where the love 
of God could find its utility. We begin to see from this 
that Jesus understood very well that he had come into 
an average sort of world, and that the real end of religion 
was not to polish more brightly the shining one, but to lift 
the weak, and restore the children to their birthright. 

The whole air of this parable is the spirit and atmos- 
phere of service,—of work and not of worship. You 
would imagine that Jesus would in some way express 
here his reverence for the Divine Father. You conclude, 
however, that that man serves God best who is occupied 
with the expression of good will to man. In other 
words, prayer is nowhere comparable with doing good; 
and the chief end of life is not to glorify God, but to lift 
up his children. This truth has been a long while in 
working its way into the heart of the churches. Accord- 
ing to Jesus there is no way of expressing our love and 
honor for God like rescuing a fallen man. We must not 
fail to go to the end of this lesson, for in this case the man 
who has fallen is not crying out for salvation in the next 
world, but to be saved from thieves in this life. It isa 
practical, every-day illustration of what our Great 
Teacher believed and taught. ‘That is real religion which 
is charged with good will. Remember that the an- 
nouncement of Christianity was ‘‘on earth peace, good 
will to men.” 


Cheerfulness. 


Cheerfulness has been called the ‘‘bright weather of 
the heart.’”’ Perhaps to some extent it is an inborn 
disposition. Some men are more happily constituted 
than others, and turn, like flowers, to the sun by a kind 
of instinct. At the same time, it cannot be doubted that 
all of us are capable of being trained in the habit of cheer- 
fulness; and, having the power to modify our tempera- 
ments, it largely depends upon ourselves whether we 
take a dark or a bright view of life, whether we make the 
worst or the best of it. A great teacher has said of the 
propensities that they are as teachable as Latin and Greek, 
and much more essential in any rational scheme of life. 
Dr. Johnson was as constitutionally prone to melancholy 
as any man who ever lived, and yet he said, ‘‘Man’s 
being in a good or bad humor depends very much upon 
his own will.’”” The habit of looking on the bright side 
of things, he added, is worth more than a thousand pounds 
@ year. 

A man walking down the street one day complained to a 
policeman, being near-sighted, of an ill-looking fellow who 
persisted in following him. ‘The officer smilingly pointed 
out to him that it was his own shadow. Carlyle must 
have been thinking of this incident when he wrote: 
“There is always a black spot in our sunshine. It is 
even the shadow of ourselves.” — 
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The greatest men of the world have been cheerful, 
optimistic, full of a keen enjoyment of life. Lady Mon- 
tague said of Henry Fielding, burdened with bodily suf- 
fering, debt, and every species of difficulty, that she be- 
lieved that, by reason of his habit of mind, he had en- 
joyed more happy moments than any person on earth. 
Sydney Smith once wrote to a friend, “I have gout, 
asthma, and seven other maladies, but am otherwise very 
well.” 

The banker-poet Rogers delighted to tell of a little 
girl, a great favorite of his, who, upon being asked one 
day why everybody loved her, replied, after a moment of 
hesitation and with the utmost simplicity, ‘Well, I sup- 
pose that is because I love everybody.” What a pro- 
found philosophy! For, as has been said, “our happiness 
will be in proportion to the number of things we love and 
the number of things that love us.’”’ It is the real secret 
of cheerfulness,—to love, to cultivate the affections, to 
increase constantly the warmth of the heart. With- 
out that ‘‘flowers bloom in vain, marvels of heaven and 
earth pass unnoticed, and creation is a dreary, lifeless, 
soulless blank.’”’—The Christian Lrfe. 


Spiritual Life. 


Love, live for, work for, the undying truth and good,— 
that is the way to nourish an undying vigor of the heart. 
These are the waters of the Fountain of Eternal Youth.— 


John W. Chadwick. 
Pi 


Joy isfor allmen. It does not depend on circumstance 
or condition: if it did, it could be only for the few. .. . It 
is of the soul or the soul’s character: it is the wealth of the 
soul’s own being.—Horace Bushnell. 


ed 


He who walks through life with an even temper and a 
gentle patience, patient with himself, patient with others, 
patient with difficulties and crosses,—he has an every-day 
greatness beyond that which is won in battle or chanted in 
cathedrals.—Dr. Dewey. 


There was no bitterness in her poverty: she met, 
looked at it, often even laughed at it; for it bound all 
the family together hand in hand. It taught endurance, 
self-dependence, and, best of all lessons, self-renuncia- 
tion.— Dinah Maria Mulock. 

a 


You reap what you sow,—not something else, but that. 
An act of love makes the soul more loving. A deed of 
humbleness deepens humbleness. ‘The thing reaped is the 
very thing sown, multiplied a hundred-fold. You have 
sown the seed of life, you reap life everlasting —F. W. 


Robertson. 
PI 


Lord, in each day’s littleness 

Let thy mercy hold and bless. 

Choose my way, that I may be 

Ever wise in serving thee: 

Nor in childish folly call 

Any gift or mercy small,— 

Any trial of my state, 

Any cross or sorrow great. 

For thy greatness holdeth me; 

And thy littleness may be 

The first token of a care 

High as heaven and heavenly fair. 
—TIsaac O. Rankin. 
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Misapplied. 


Fie! what a sinful waste it is to use 

Fine calfskin or morocco making shoes, 
Be it the daintiest footgear of them all, 
That Flora twinkles gayly at the ball! 
’Twere far more finely, fittingly applied 
To bind my Hazlitt, Keats, or Akenside. 


And what a shame that gold, fair gilding gold, 
As sordid, silly coin should all be told! 

For greasy greenbacks would as well suffice 
To glut the miser or to pay the price, 

While gold for this was evidently made,— 

To letter and embellish Pope and Praed. 


And, further: ’tis a sin, and nothing less, 
To squander flax upon a woman’s dress. 
Aye, though a maiden flash upon my sight 
Her snowy form with snowy linen dight, 
Swift to the mill that fabric fair should go: 
We need fine paper for Racine and Poe! 
A. R. Wells in the Era. 


Literature. 


Tue Ministry oF Art. By Ralph Adams 
Cram. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50——Mr. Cram’s name is so 
well known as an influence in American 
architecture that it seems practically suffi- 
cient to announce that a volume of his lect- 
ures and addresses has been issued, bearing 
on the question of art as an expression of the 
higher qualities of humanity. By the words 
“The Ministry of Art,” Mr. Cram means 
that function that works toward the re- 
demption of human character. To him art 
is not an accessory but an essential part of 
education and should be made an integral 
portion of every scheme of higher develop- 
ment. ‘“‘A college can well do without a 
school of architecture, or music, or painting, 
or drama,” he says, “and the world will 
perhaps be none the poorer; but it cannot do 
without the best of every art in its material 
form, and in the cultural influences it brings 
to bear.” The paper on ‘‘The Philosophy 
of the Gothic Restoration”’ was first read 
before the Contemporary Club of Phila- 
delphia. It insists that the Gothic impulse 
to-day is not content with the restoration as 
such, aiming to bring back a dead civiliza- 
tion and its forms, but that men are willing 
at present to restore in order to regain a body 
of laws, precedents, and forms that are the 
only foundation for the superstructure of 
which they dream, believing they may there- 
by bring the reaction by which man may enter 
into the new spiritual life which will demand a 
creative and revealing art, a demand sure 
to be met by the supply. ‘‘The Place of 
the Fine Arts in Education,” ‘‘The Artist 
and the World,’’ a Yale Commencement ad- 
dress, ‘‘Craftsman and Architect,” and 
“University Architecture” are other sug- 
gestive titles, each of which recalls an im- 
portant occasion and characteristic utter- 
ance. 


NuRSES FOR OUR NEIGHBORS. By Dr. 
Alfred Worcester. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.25 net.—This is a striking 
chapter, this of the contrast that exists 
between “Medical. Methods Old and New,” 
and it proves again that the advantage is not 
wholly on the side of those younger folk 
who send for a specialist according to the ail- 
ment, There are steady, solid advantages 
in the power to call the family physician 
whose patients are like his children, and 
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while we cannot spare the specialists there 
must still be a place for him. Dr. Worcester 
asks impressively: ‘‘Even admitting the 
rightful existence of . . . such specialists, is it 
a matter of no concern that the- medical 
students of to-day are being educated to 
such inhumanity? While being taught 
modern surgery, should they not also be 
taught the art of relieving, of soothing and 
comforting those who suffer, and of steady- 
ing and supporting those who walk in the 
shadow of death?’”’ Heaven be thanked, 
there are some such physicians still among us. 
But Dr. Worcester’s book is about nursing, 
not about doctors: He describes his search 
for ideal nursing. It is interesting to read 
of the difficulties that confronted those who, 
forty years ago, tried to improve conditions, 
and sought for strong, young, capable girls 
to take the necessary training. Dr. Worces- 
ter does full honor to the devoted untrained 
nurses who preceded those of to-day, and, 
while we do not wish them back, with their 
contempt for the clinical thermometer and 
their belief that “‘soapsuds are cleansing 
enough for anybody, sick or well,” their 
merits are not to be slighted. Dr. Worces- 
ter is head of the Waltham Training School 
for Nurses, an institution that has been more 
or less discussed of late, and these chapters 
have a timely as well as intrinsic interest. 
He discusses the need of better training and 
the ways to secure it, and he tells many 
moving instances to illustrate his conten- 
tion that the great need is for more friendli- 
ness, more unaffected kindness in the world. 
The book ought to help to that end. 


Hearr’s Country. By Mary Heaton 
Vorse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35 net.—An -interesting literary 
announcement was the acknowledgment 
that The Autobiography of an Elderly 
Woman was written by Mrs. Vorse. In a 
way it destroys one’s faith in the genuine- 
ness of anonymous publication. Elderly 
women claimed it as the work of one of their 
own order, and exulted-in her independence 
and outspoken frankness. That it was by 
no means actually the work of a grandmother 
may indicate the tribute involuntarily paid 
to the writer’s literary skill, but it will be 
harder for the next adventurer to repeat the 
triumph.- The new book is equally revealing 
in another phase of woman’s life. The young 
girl’s ardor, her mental processes as she 
faces the unexpected demands of life, her 
growing womanliness, touch the heart as 
with a memory recalled, a fragrance of for- 
gotten roses, so fresh and true is its study of 
opening girlhood. It is a woman’s book, for 
only women can understand the truth of its 
incidental reflections. 


A WANDERER’S TRAIL. By A. Loton 
Ridger. Henry Holt & Co. $3 net—Mr. 
Ridger is a young Londoner who followed 
the lure of the unknown trail until it took 
him well arotind the world. He started, 
with ten pounds in his pocket, on a tramp 
steamer bound round the Horn to San 
Francisco. He saw much of the life that 
opens itself only to one who hunts for work, 
generally available, and is not fastidious 
about his surroundings nor his companions. 
He took to his various trips the enthusiastic 
curiosity of a boy, and the unspoiled energy 
of him who banks on his youth, his strength, 
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his inner resources rather than on a letter 
of credit and friends to fall back on. In 
Hood River he picked strawberries; in 
Vancouver he laid cement sidewalks and 
sold cigars; in Japan he taught school; in 
China and Manchuria he developed into a 
newspaper man; in South Africa he mined; 
the Kalahari desert he trekked with cattle. 
Once he wrote that he was getting tired of it 
all, tired of being kicked round like the foot- 
ball of Fate, and he warned his brother: 
“Tt is the aftermath of wanderlust; don’t 
you stir from the cage; beat your wings 
against the bars rather than fly away,” but 
he knew all the time that he exulted in his 
freedom and his power to conquer circum- 
stances. ‘The book is an. honest, straight- 
forward tale, written with no frills or affecta- 
tions. It is illustrated with sixty reproduc- 
tions from photographs. 


THEY wHo Knock at ouR GaTss. By 
Mary Antin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1 net.—When Mary Antin 
speaks of the problems of immigration, she 
has a right to be heard, and surely she is 
heard gladly. She is one who reads the story 
of ’76 as a chapter in sacred history, who sets 
Thomas Jefferson in a class with Moses, and 
Washington with Joshua; who regards the 
American nation as the custodian of a sacred 
trust, and American citizenship as a holy 
order with laws and duties derived from the 
Declaration. To her the alternate view 
takes the meaning out of American history, 
and nothing less than the broadest, freest 
interpretation of our duties to others can 
suffice for those who would deserve their: 
heritage. She does not depend on impas- 
sioned appeal, however, in her plea for the 
immigrants; she brings solid facts and argu- 
ments to back up her conviction that not 
only is the immigration good for us, but that 
the decadence of idealism is bad for us, and 
that is what she would fear more than the 
restrictionist fears the immigrant. 


THe CONTINENTAL DRAMA OF TO-DAY. 
By Barrett H. Clark. New York. $1.35 
net.—So many clubs and groups of home 
students are to-day studying the drama and 
fitting themselves to judge fairly of modern 
tendencies, besides the increased number of 
college and university courses recently opened 
to students, that the place for a book of 
this nature becomes at once apparent. 
These outlines for study include plays of 
representative authors from Ibsen to to- 
day, some forty-one in all. The book is 
best used in connection with the reading of 
the plays themselves, or, at least, for its best 
service, the reader should be really familiar 
with them, and naturally the references to 
other well-known dramas are frequent and 
illustrative. The book will be found useful 
and also suggestive for further discussion, a 
valuable feature in class work. 


Lo MicuarEy,. By Grace IL. H. Lutz. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.25.—Mrs. Lutz is a prolific writer, 
whose novels have sometimes appeared seri- 
ally in the Christian Endeavor World. A\l- 
though they are serious in the sense that 
the victory is to the good and that religion 
and morality are indispensable to the hero 
or heroine who is to win-the sympathy of 
the reader, they are by no means devoid of 
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exciting adventure and romantic happenings. 
Michael, in the present story, is a waif of 
the streets, fortunate in that he saves the 
life of a rich man’s child and receives there- 
for education and opportunity as a reward. 
His halo of bright hair wins him the name of 
the Angel, and like Saint Michael himself he 
places his foot on the dragon of evil and con- 
quers on the side of righteousness. The 
love-story winds its way through the chang- 
ing moods and altered understanding of the 
little girl he saved until the two stand face 
to face and wedding festivities usher in their 
life together. 


would really like to remember that natural 
beauty and love and quiet happiness retain 
their ancient charm, then Felicidad, the 
lovely tropical town which held captive 
a wayworn wanderer, will be found a place 
worth the seeking. A sub-title describes 
the book as ‘‘the romantic adventures of an 
enthusiastic young pessimist,’ and the light- 
hearted, quick-witted narrator makes the 
description good. The book is one to read 
with interest and to remember afterwards. 


Hiram, THE YOUNG FARMER. By Bur- 
bank L.. Todd. New York: Sully & Klein- 
teich. $1 net.—One wonders, in reading this 
stimulating story of a boy who started out 
to ‘“‘make the soil pay,’’ whether the writer’s 
name, suggestive of horticultural progress, 
is merely a happy coincidence, or if the name 
led to the subject. There is a place for books 
that shall show young readers something of 
the possibilities in modern farming, and the 
scope for enjoyment and privilege to be 
found in country life. The story of Hiram’s 
success is varied by various occurrences that 
serve to complicate the situation and make 
the story more exciting. 


On OLD WorLD HicHways. By Thomas 
D. Murphy. Boston: The Page Company. 
$3.—Motor rambles in France, Germany, 
and Switzerland offer no end of pleasant 
experiences, about which an accomplished 
raconteur can discourse agreeably, and which 
lend themselves to effective illustration. 
The success of three previous books in the 
same line are good guarantee of the fortunes 
of the present volume. Historic and pict- 
uresque Britain is the writer’s favorite 
region, and he conveys its charm and inter- 
est to others, prompting either happy mem- 
ories of their own or stimulating the desire 
to travel and see for themselves. The more 
than fifty illustrations are very attractive, 
and include some sixteen color plates taken 
from original paintings by distinguished 
artists. The book is an entirely satisfac- 
tory example of its class, and that the class 
is popular and worth while there can be no 
question. 


THE FimpLinc Girt. By Daisy Rhodes 
Campbell. Boston: The Page Company. 
$1.50.—The story of Virginia Hammond is 
the story of a sweet-tempered, lovable girl 
who interprets in her life the ideal of service, 
and finds herself dignified by whatever duties 
she undertakes. It is a quiet, wholesome 
picture of unspoiled girlhood, meeting dis- 
appointments and changes bravely, and con- 
stantly upheld by native good sense and a 
willingness to make the best of life. How 
she gained her heart’s desire through un- 
expected ways is the main theme, which is 
varied by the introduction of other charac- 
ters and related incidents. 


.TuHe Sword Hanp oF NaApoLEon. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35 net—Mr. Brady declares 
that he neither loves nor admires Napoleon, 
but he recognizes his genius and, in spite of 
his egotism and selfish indifference, recog- 
nizes his charm. History and romance 
meet here in fair proportion. © Mr. Brady 
has a stirring tale to tell, and he tells it in 
a way which makes this the strongest of 
his books. The famous names of France 
live again in his pages, and the terrible re- 
treat from Moscow is recalled with forceful 
illustration. Mr. Brady writes with spirit, 
possessed by the theme which he chose. 
The Eagle of the Empire, which deals with 
the emperor at bay in France, and at Water- 
loo, is to continue the historical study, 
although the romance, which is a most 
important part of this book, comes to its 
happy ending, after many difficulties, here. 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER ENCAMPMENT 


On the banks of the Wisconsin River, 
Iowa County, Wisconsin 


A quiet place for the refreshment of body and mind. A 
good place to get acquainted with yourself, with a few con- 
genial friends, and a few good books. 


The Season of 1914 will open July 1, and 
continue to September 19 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER SCHOOL 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Director 


will open July 19, and close August 15. Mr. Jones’s morn- 
ing lectures will interpret the literature of the Apocrypha, 
or, ‘The Blank Leaf between the Old and New Testa- 
ments””—Greek thought meeting Hebrew inspiration. 
. Evening excursions into bs ea poetry with eha poets. 
An open programme, with ample time for sleep, walks, 
FELICIDAD. By Rowland Thomas. Bos- | ‘iture-studies, etc. 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net. If 
you are really tired of social problems served 
up as fiction, and of intellectual treatises 


masquerading as light literature, and if you 


For terms and further particulars apply to Mrs. Edith 
Lackersteen, Abraham Lincoln Centre, 7oo Oakwood 
Boulevard, Chicago. After July 1, address Tower Hill, 
Wisconsin. 
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Bos SPENCER, THE LIFE-SAVER. By Cap- 
tain Taylor Armitage. New York: Sully & 
Kleinteich. $1 net.—This is the first volume 
of a series for boys, which will present, along 
with plenty of stirring adventure and exciting 
incidents, the working of different branches of 
national service, including the army, the navy, 
the secret service of the revenue department, 
and the mine and forest conservation. ‘The 
five boys of the Spencer family each enter the 
employ of the government in one of these 
various branches. Bob becomes a hero of 
the life-saving service along the coast, and 
makes good through experiences which, how- 
ever interesting they may be, represent not 
unfairly the demands made on the brave men 
who risk themselves to save others. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


STNG CuarLes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


sf A iiss with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 

and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
Seript. eee Se 


Bi is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
calmystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 


4 Park Street, Boston 


Of late there has been a revival of interest in country 
life, and a determined effort is in progress to restore it to 
something of its old estate. A necessary preliminary to 
the success of any such movement is an accurate knowl- 
edge of rural conditions. This number of the Bulletin is 
a report of surveys made in some sixty New England 
towns, secured by the Committee on Rural Conditions 
of the Social Service Department of the American Unita- 
rian Association. It is vivid, practical, and constructive, 
and is a useful addition to the growing fund of informa- 
tion respecting the needs and possibilities of country life. 
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aoe 
The Dome. 
Bread and Butter. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


My mother says, if little girls 
Want curly hair, they must 

Eat all their bread and butter up, 
And specially the crust. 


So very many little girls 
In all the wide, wide world 
Would be so very happy if 
Their hair were only curled! 


And can I be so selfish, then? 
No, dear mamma, I must 

Give other little girls my bread, 
And specially the crust. 


A Green Growing Message. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


When I tell you that they were next-door 
neighbors, playmates, and firm friends; that 
it was early summer; and that they had 
spaded up, and otherwise made ready, two 
garden plots (one on each side of the low, 
white fence which separated their respective 
homes), in which, that very day, they were 
intending to sow seeds and plant pansies, 
you may perhaps understand just how 
Bettie felt when she heard that Mollie had 
come down with the measles and wouldn’t 
be up and out again for another three weeks 
at the very least! 

Of course, the entire family immediately 
-began to offer consolatory suggestions. 
Grandma—from the pinnacle of her years— 
reminded Bettie of the extreme shortness of 
three weeks or a month,—only twenty-one 
days, or, at most, thirty, would so soon be 
over; Mother evinced the most flattering 
interest in both little plots, and begged to 
be allowed to represent Mollie for the time 
being; and Father brought home with him 
from the office six packages of seeds and a 
basket of pink-tipped daisies to be evenly 
divided and promptly deposited in the two 
little garden beds. But it was not until 
Uncle Jack—mother’s favorite brother, quite 
old enough to do things and still young 
enough to remember his own childhood and 
its problems—proposed to “‘sow a message”’ 
for Mollie, that Bettie’s eyes grew bright 
again and her dimples re-appeared. 

“Just you have both beds raked and ready 
for action, Bettiekins,’’ he had concluded, 
“and by the time I get home from High, this 
afternoon, we’ll start things which in a week 
or two will astonish the neighborhood; and 
meanwhile, Bettie, lass, you might be 
thinking of some short, bright message— 
just a word or two, you know—from you to 
Mollie; and-another one, just as short and 
sweet, back from her to you.” 

All day long, accordingly, Bettie, in the 
intervals of her strenuous primary-class work, 
had these two messages well in mind; so 
that, when Uncle Jack at last got home and 
began to undo the packages he’d brought 
with him, the little girl was ready to tell 
him. 

“Fine and dandy,” cried he, spreading out 
two enormous sheets of flimsy brown wrap- 
ping-paper, and uncorking a big bottle of 
mucilage, and flourishing a huge brush; ‘‘ just 
spell it out for me, there’s a duckie.” 
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For over an hour Uncle Jack was ‘Very 
busy, tracing heavy wet letters across the 
brown paper, while Bettie followed the 
sticky writing with a tin funnel generously 
dripping radish seeds. After carefully remov- 
ing what was not closely clinging to the 
mucilage, the young uncle and his little 
niece, quite as carefully, carried the two 
papers so prepared into the garden, where 
one was spread out flat and smooth on 
Mollie’s little plot and the other on Bettie’s; 
they were then covered with a scant inch 
of rich, well-sifted garden soil, which Bettie 
first raked to the smoothness of velvet, and 
then delicately dribbled with water from her 
very own little watering-pot. When finally 
she and the adored-more-than-ever young 
uncle were ready to go and primp for supper, 
there was nothing to show for all their 
labor but a moist, dark-brown strip of empty 
soil above the row of previously planted pink 
and white daisies. 

Every fair evening Bettie gently watered 
both beds, and every morning she and Uncle 
Jack—however hurried and work-harried he 
might be—ran, hand in hand, into the garden 
to see what they could see. One fine morn- 
ing Bettie’s eager eyes discovered a thin and 
wavering line of sparse and very occasional 
green dots, which, in two days more, were 
quite decipherable, and which, by the time 
Mollie—still quarantined but having the 
run of mother’s room—could look down from 
its windows over the two gardens, called 
bravely up to her from her small plot in 
plain, clear, lush-green-radish-leaf writing, 
“So glad!”? While from next door Bettie’s 
bed brightly answered, “‘ Me too!” 


Mary’s Secret. 


BY REBECCA P. UTTER. 


” 


“Come, Mary,” said her grandmother, 
“Jet’s get old Kit harnessed up, you and I, 
and take a drive to the store. I want some 
coffee and some cheese, and maybe we'll 
find a letter at the post-office.” 

“Oh, goody!”” exclaimed Mary, jumping 
up and down. “Let me drive, won’t you, 
Grandma? I know how to turn to the right. 
Now, Tommy, you watch the chickens, and 
don’t let them scratch my moss while I’m 
gone. Take this branch, and, if any of 
them come nearer than that tree, you fly at 
them and scare them all to pieces.” 

This was a work after Tommy’s own 
heart; and he obediently took the lilac 
branch which Mary offered him, and sat 
down on the doorstep to watch. Mary’s 
rockery was the pride and joy of both the 
children. It was a little. pile of stones 
which they had carefully collected from the 
roadsides, and covered with moss from the 
woods. In the centre of the heap was a 
leaky tin pan, also carefully covered and 
lined with moss, which to the children’s 
imaginations represented a beautiful lake, 
and which they patiently filled with water 
as often as they found it empty,—which 
was many times a day. But eternal vigi- 
lance was the price of the rockery; for the 
chickens were constantly attracted by the 
green moss and the fresh water, and a very 
few vigorous kicks of their yellow legs made 
havoc which Mary and Tommy could repair 


‘only at the cost of hours of toil. 


Mary went skipping round the corner of 
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the house, where, upon a bench near the 
kitchen-door, was a tin basin and some soap, 
while a long roller-towel hung conveniently 
near. At home, in their city house, the 
children were no more fond of washing 
hands and faces than children usually are; 
but at Grandma’s, where they might. do it 
out of doors, pumping the water themselves, 
and emptying it afterward upon the roots of 
the grape-vine and rose-bushes, the process 
was always delightful and interesting. So 
Mary washed herself with praiseworthy zeal 
and thoroughness, filling her basin several 
times, and going through rinsings enough to 
cleanse the dustiest tramp on record. 

A little later she stood by the gate under 
the maple-tree, in clean white apron and 
shady hat{ and, climbing into the buggy be-- 
side her grandmother, rode slowly down 
through the orchard to the big gate. There 
Mary jumped out again, and, unlatching the 
gate, stood on the lower bar and, with a 
push of her foot, went swinging out till the 
gate stood wide open, and old Kit marched 
solemnly out to the road. 

How beautiful was the June morning! 
The hills and fields were flooded with sun- 
shine, and now and then the shadow of a 
fleecy cloud went gliding across. The birds 
sang in the oak and maple trees, and the air 
was sweet with the fragrance of young 
leaves and blooming orchards. If I should 
write the very first words that come to my 
mind as I recall the feelings with which I 
used to ride along that road, coming from 
the city for a summer visit, they would be 
these, ‘‘As rest is sweet to the weary, and 
the cooling stream to him that is athirst.” 
Mary would not have used just those words, 
I suppose: but she felt the same peace and 
joy. For some time they rode on in silence, 
till, meeting a loaded wagon, old Kit turned 
to the side of the road to give it room to pass. 

“That was very good,” said the grand- 
mother. ‘‘I see you do know how to turn to 
the right.” 

“Why,” said Mary, suddenly sitting up 
very straight, ‘‘I never did a thing. I for- 
got all about driving. Old Kit did it all 
herself.”’ 

“T wonder what you were thinking 
about,’”’ said Grandma, smiling, ‘‘that made 
you forget everything else. Old Kit knows 
just where we are going, and this road is 
safe and quiet; but a good driver should be 
watchful and not forget.” 

“JT have just made up my mind to tell 
you,” said Mary, gravely. ‘‘We have a 
great secret, Grandma: nobody knows it but 
Tommy and me; and now I am going to tell 
you, and that will make three.” 

“Well,” answered Grandma, “I am glad 
you like to share it with me. I will help 
you keep it as well as I can.” 

“This is the secret,” said Mary: ‘‘all this 
world belongs to Tommy and me,—+this whole 
world.” 

“Does it really?” said Grandma, entering 
immediately into the spirit of the occasion. 
“Well, it is a beautiful world, and I hope 
you and:Tommy will enjoy it for a great 
many years. How long has it been yours?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Mary. “We only 
found it out since we came here to the farm. 
But, Grandma, we don’t want it to make any 
difference; we want to have things go on 
just the same. You can drive Kit along this 
road to the store, and keep the calves in the 
pasture, and use the apples,—only we shall 
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want to eat all we can of those that get ripe 
before we go home.” 

“Ves, of course,” assented Grandma. 
“T’m very glad you told me, for now I shall 
feel like taking better care of things than I 
ever did, because they are all for you. And 
I’m very glad, too, that you do not wish to 
make any changes; for I’m so used to things 
just as they are that I am afraid I should 
not know just what to do if you should want 
Grandpa and me to go and take care of Mr. 
Somers’s farm instead of this one.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mary, ‘‘we will not do 
anything of that kind. If you will just 
take care of this farm, that’s your share. 
The world is full of people, you know; and 
every one can take care of the part where he 
happens to be, and then all will come out 
right. But it is a secret, Grandma. We 
are not going to tell the neighbors, and so 
they will take care of our farms just the 
same as when they were theirs.” And 
Mary looked abroad over the beautiful land- 
scape, with the pride of ownership shining 
in her eyes, 

“T see,” said Grandma. ‘‘I think, myself, 
that is the best way, If they like to think 
the farms belong to them, it does no harm, 
so long as you and I and Tommy know how 
it really is.” 

And, as they fell again into silence, the 

grandmother thought within herself: ‘It is 
all as the child has said: the whole world 
belongs to the children.” 
f. Soon old Kit stopped of her own accord 
under the thick shade of the large maple 
that stood in front of the door of the store; 
and Grandma made her few purchases, and 
received also the expected letter. In the 
letter was great news. A baby brother had 
arrived in the city home, and Mary’s father 
was to come in a few days to take her and 
Tommy to see the new treasure. Nothing 
more was ever heard of Mary’s secret; and 
we are left to suppose that, like many an- 
other young mother, she forgot to care for 
the affairs of the big world except as they 
affected the welfare of that small but very 
interesting bit of humanity. 


The Coral Beads. 


On Rosa Burchett’s seventh birthday her 
mother said to her: ‘‘Rosa, you are now old 
enough to be helpful at home, so from now on 
I shall expect you to keep the clothes-closet 
in your room very neat and clean. You 
must move everything out of it at least three 
times each week, and sweep in the corners 
very carefully. You must not throw your 
playthings in there upon the floor, but put 
them in their proper places each time. And 
now, because the work is new, I am going to 
give you something at the end of the first 
month. What would you like best?” 

“A string of coral beads,” replied Rosa, 
without hesitation. 

The next day Rosa began her new task. 
The first two weeks she did her work care- 
fully, moving out the shoe-box and her boxes 
of playthings each time she swept. Then 
she grew tired of taking so much trouble. 
It was so much easier to brush out the middle 
of the closet floor, and it seemed to her that 
the closet looked almost as well. Then she 
had so much more time to play. 

. At the close of the first month Rosa’s 
mother said nothing about giving her the 
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coral beads, and Rosa’s guilty conscience 
kept her from asking for them. 

The second month had almost passed when 
her mother said to her one day, ‘Rosa, 
why do you not wear the coral beads?” 

“Why,” cried Rosa in surprise, ‘“‘ Mother, 
you have never given them to me. Where 
are they?” 

“Almost six weeks ago I put them under 
the shoe-box in the corner of your closet,” 
replied her mother. ‘‘Do you think you de- 
serve them, Rosa?” 

“No,” replied honest little Rosa, blushing. 
“T know that I don’t, mother, and I am sorry 
and ashamed; but if you will please keep 
them for two months I will do my very best 
to have earned them by then.” That was the 
best punishment she could think of for her- 
self, 

“Very well,’ replied her mother, 
shall have another chance.” 

After that I do not think any one could 
have hidden a pin in the closet that Rosa 
would not have found, for she kept her closet 
so very neat and clean.—Child’s Hour. 


“ 


you 


A Pretty Game. 


The sun and rain in fickle weather 
Were playing hide-and-seek together, 
And each in turn would try to chase 
The other from his hiding-place. 
At last they met to say good-bye; 
And, lo! a rainbow spanned the sky. 
—Anna M. Pratt. 


Marjorie Jean’s Dolls. 


It was afternoon in the nursery. ‘The 
lovely Doll Betty, dressed in pale blue silk, 
reclined on a satin sofa. When she had 
first come to live at Marjorie Jean’s house, 
she had brought a trunk full of fine clothes. 
Marjorie liked this blue dress the best, and she 
said so very many nice things about Doll 
Betty that this pretty dollie became very 
vain, and would not speak to the rag doll, 
who had lived in Marjorie Jean’s nursery 
for ten years most. 

“She’s a vain, hateful thing!’ said the 
Jap doll, who in a far corner of the nursery 
was cooking some beans at a tiny stove, over 
a very hot make-believe fire. 

“She is thatl’? declared black Dinah, 
trotting the baby doll till it cried aloud. 

But Raggerty Ann said, “If Marjorie 
Jean loves Doll Betty—we must be kind to 
her—only—she used to love me.”’ Raggerty 
Ann’s voice was very wistful. 

“And it’s yersilf that’s worth tin of her,” 
said the Irish boy doll, who was the gardener. 
“‘Here’s a bloom I was after pickin’ from the 
carpet flowers to prisint to yer.” 

Raggerty Ann took the big scarlet blossom, 
thanked her kind friends, and smiled a little 
—only a very little, for her heart was lonely 
for Marjorie Jean. 

Next morning no little girl came to the 
nursery. ‘‘What’s happened, I wonder!” 
said the Jap doll as he opened a bean-bag to 
get more beans for breakfast. 

“She is usually here as soon as the sun’s 
up,” said Dinah. Some one was opening 
the door and speaking softly. They said 
that Marjorie Jean was very ill. 

“Well, I’m glad of it!’”’ said Doll Betty. 

‘‘What!”’ cried the other dolls, in aston- 
ishment. ‘“‘Glad that Marjorie Jean is 
sick?” 
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“Yes, I am,” snapped Doll Betty. ‘She 
rumples my lovely silk dress and combs the 
curls out of my beautiful hair.” 


“Oh dear! Oh, dear!”” sobbed Raggerty 
Ann, softly. ‘If only I might lie on Mar- 
jorie’s bed. If only she could love me a 
little.” 


Then some one at the door was saying, 
“Which doll did she want?’? The dolls 
held their breath. Of course, it would be 
Betty! 

“She wants Raggerty Ann,’’ Mother re- 
plied, and some one carried the delighted rag 
doll in to Marjorie Jean. 

Oh, how happy, happy was Raggerty Ann, 
for was not Marjorie Jean calling her dear 
pet names, and did she not fall asleep at last 
with Raggerty Ann close to her cheek? 

“Please, Mother,’’ Marjorie Jean said one 
morning a week later, ‘“‘won’t you give Doll 
Betty to the little girl who hasn’t a dollie? 
Because you see I just love Raggerty Ann.” 
Grace May North, 1n the Pacific. 


Lucy and Agnes. 


It was raining. Lucy sat by the window, 
stringing beads. She was threading an 
Easter chain, two pink beads and one white, 
separated by soft green, like May-flower 
blossoms. 

Agnes was asleep. Presently Agnes 
opened her blue eyes. Lucy said, ‘Are 
you hungry, dear?” But Agnes did not 
answer. She went to sleep again. Iwcy’s 
mother opened the door softly. ‘‘Who is 
ready for a tea-party?” Lucy and Agnes 
were always ready for a tea-party. 

Mother brought a little blue tray painted 
with daisies. On it were two crisp cookies, 
a glass of milk, and a small bottle of milk. 
Agnes woke up again and snuggled up to 
Iucy. They were very cozy and comfort- 
able together. 

Lucy drank her milk and ate both cookies. 
Agnes waited until Icy had _ finished. 
Afterward she drank every drop of milk from 
the bottle. When she drank, she wiggled 
from her soft head to her feet. For Agnes 
was a baby lamb, and Lucy loved her dearly. 
The Churchman. 


One day, as a man with a grind-organ was 
on the street, Nellie, four years old, came 
running to her mother, and said: “O 
mamma, come quick! ‘There’s a man out 
here with a big coffee-mill, and when the 
man grinds it the music comes out.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less  Peeeciens according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds forthem. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central! office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresmentT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, e 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George I’. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The first méeting of the board of directors 
for the new fiscal year was held on Friday, 
May 29, at 2 p.m. Present: Messrs. Ather- 
ton, Brown, Dole, Eliot, Fox, Howe, Hutchin- 
son, Kyle, Little, Richardson, Sprague, Wiers, 
Williams, and Wilson, Miss Bancroft and 
Mts. Coolidge. 

The Standing Committees appointed by 
the president for the year were announced as 
follows:— 

Finance, Messrs. Atherton, Hutchinson, 
Little, Richardson, and Williams; Pwublica- 
tion, Messrs. Ames, Brown, Dole, Pierce, and 
Miss Bancroft; New England, Messrs. Carr, 
Homer, Kyle, Little, and Robinson; Middle 
States, Messts. Hiscock, Pierce, Sprague, 
Wiers, and Mrs: Loud; Southern, Messrs. 
Hawley, Landon, Richardson, Soulé, and 
Miss Bancroft; Western, Messrs. Ames, Haw- 
ley, Landon, Sprague, and Mrs. Lombard; 
Rocky Mountain, Messrs. Gibson, Kyle, Lit- 
tle, Osgood, and Mrs. Dinsmoor; Pacific, 
Messrs. Davis, Dole, Osgood, Pierce, and Mrs. 
Coolidge; Canadian Northwest, Messrs. Ames, 
Homer, Kyle, Osgood, and Mrs. Loud; For- 
eign, Messrs, Davis, Kyle, Richardson, 
Sprague, and Miss Bancroft; College Centres, 
Messrs. Atherton, Dole, Homer, Landon, and 
Mrs. Lombard; Comity and Fellowship, 
Messrs. Carr,: Homer, Hawley, Pierce, and 
Mrs. Coolidge; New Americans, Messrs. 
Brown, Hawley, Robinson, Sprague, and Mrs. 
Dinsmoor; Publicity, Messrs. Atherton, Lit- 
tle, Wiers, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lom- 
bard; Social and Public Service, Messrs. Dole, 
Landon, Robinson, Wiers, and Mrs. Cool- 
idge; Executive, Messrs. Atherton, Hutchin- 
son, Kyle, Richardson, and Williams; Li- 
brary, Messrs. Brown, Eliot, Howe, Miss 
Bancroft, and Mrs. Lombard. 

The treasurer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Brown and Hutchinson as ‘“‘the 
two other directors” to serve with himself for 
the present year as the Standing Committee 
on Church Building Loan Fund, as provided 
in Article XX. of the by-laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Brown as “‘the 
one director who shall be a minister’’ to con- 
stitute, with the president and the treasurer, 
the Committee on Ministerial Aid, as pro- 
vided in Article XXT. of the by-laws. 

On nomination by the president it was 


Voted, To appoint the following Department secretaries: 
Departments of Foreign Relations and Comity and Fellow- 
ships, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D.; Department of Re- 
ligious Education, Rev. William I. Lawrance, secretary; 
Rev. Florence Buck, associate sécretary; Department of 
Social and Public Service, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes; Publica- 
tion Agent, F. Stanley Howe. 

Voted, To appoint the following field secretaries: Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Rev. Frank W. Pratt, Rev. Earl 
M. Wilbur, D.D. (for six months from May 1). 


The Finance Committee reported through 
the treasurer the following division of the 
Maintenance Budget for the year beginning 
May 1, 1914:— 


Unitarian Building Account, including ielonmane 
clerk and janitors, with expense for heating, 


lighting, repairs, insurance, telephone, ele- 
vator, hospitality, library, etc............ +. 
Retiring repmice of aaanes Secretary Emer- 


$5,900.00 
1,800.00 


1,200.00 


3,100.00 


3,000.00 


$15,000.00 
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The Finance Committee further reported 
its recommendations regarding salaries as 
follows:— 

From the Home Mission Budget: 
_ Salaries of president, secretary, assistant sec- 


retary, and treasurer... ..0...+-ceeseeese $13,000:00 
From the Publication Budget: 


Salaries of clerks and stenographer (3). . 2,500.00 

Salaries of shipper and messenger (2)... 1,820.00 
From the Genera! Y Serchagdee Account: 

Salary of publication agent..............+6 1,200.00 


It was voted to adopt the above recommen- 
dations. 

The various Department Committees then 
presented their reports, giving their distri- 
bution of appropriations for the year begin- 
ning May 1, 1914, unless otherwise specified, 
and with the understanding that the appro- 
priations are primarily for the salaries of the 
ministers, 

The reports were adopted, and the appro- 
priations made as follows:— 


NEw ENGLAND STATES: 


NS Worth (ME aicterantints aot. o.oo oleate $200.00 
Farmington, Me.. 200.00 
Yarmouth, Me.... 200.00 
Green Harbor, Mass. 100.00 
Haverhill, WiaSiite tn at Seseisivie give «+ d-e\0. ae wietuce 200.00 
Sandwich, INIASS ORNs aae sos os cces cere 150.00 
Gardner, Sisal eager mati; »,«.0(eislsn siete 100.00 
New London} Contics cee cist). « « «civ cie ec eisie 400.00 
Committee on Supply of Pulpits........... 600.00 
Summer qworkearieesgereuehan'+ so. tceue. vine 375.00 
Preaching Stations and Contingencies....... 475.00 
$3,000.00 
Mimpte STATEs: _ 
Albany, N.Y. (Rev. C. Graves)... ......204 $300.00 
Dunkirk, N.Y. (Rev. H. J. Adlard)......... 200,00 
Schenectady, De Reta TORINO In ss s vie sipie' elute 200.01 
Flushing, N.Y. (under certain conditions) . . 350.00 
White Plains, N.Y. (Rev. J. A. Fairley)..... 600.00 
Elizabeth, N.J. (Rev. J. A. Kyle).......... 600.00 
Summit, N. J.( $75 per month for six months, 
$50 per month for six months)........... 750.00 
Lancaster, Pa, (Rev. E. H. Reeman)....... 600.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Northside), (Rev. C. E. 
Snyder) scien ee eee Fos dela sna are 720,00 
Wheeling, W. Va. (Rev. H. A. Pease)...... 800.00 
Hamilton, Ont. (on certain conditions)...... 500.00 
Ottawa, Ont. ($50 per month for six months, 
$25 per month for six months)........... 450.00 
bibs at Chautauqua, N.Y., a sum not to ex- 
sdb RAatd dex MOR INS IA CIERIETAS. « «sore o\ buvhiave 300.00 

Missicnpiy, Work in Middle States (at the 
discretion of the secretary)............4% 130.00 
$6,500.00 

SOUTHERN STATES: 

Richmond, Var. oterw tee tedes sc cvceuaes $1,000.00 
Highland Springs, Weipa tires: -:. «015 oivogieie 300.00 

Memphis, Tenn. (at the discretion of the sec- 
TOLALY ie eee vaetteeient iter ss oss cccesieg 800.00 

J: scksourillic! Fla. (at the discretion of the sec- 

retary)... caccaswmas Sawn - Re 600.00 
Otlaneoy Plasmas eke: oes ease ake 500.00 
Florida Circuit......... WANE 0.0 <0 a Hacbies 500.00 
North” Caroling, Circuit ccmmenisie- ++. -000%0 500.00 
Sah Antonio, Dek eiee aac. «+s cic ceee 1,200.00 
Hepetees Tex. (at the discretion of the secre- 

ny) cicudialals Pach SI ALGIEIREIA PS RMSIAT? ©0100 9 cayinic sid 1,000.00 
yack urg and Roanoke, Va. (at the discre- 

tion of the secretary).......00.+ssye--05 850.00 
Rev. E. E. Brown, Kingston, Jamaica, 

Be Wb tks REPU AR Na NTN eo wie e ota 3 750.00 

$8,000.00 
WESTERN STATES: 
Youngstown, Ohio ($50 for May and June, 

and after a minister is settled at rate of $700 

BVEAT).. oe cee eernevenceerererresevens $700.00 
Wichita, Rats. c 00s. qeccr nese 400.00 
Third Church, Chicago 350.00 
North Michigan Circuit (to be paid at the rate 

of $400 per year after the settlement of a 

WAAEET CS ars aati as Es vo cae cas 400.00 
Okie. City, Okia. ($100 per month for six 

months, $75 ea month for six months,).. 1,050.00 

Cambinge@tled CAA iat tes eimees cs ieee 100.00 
$3,000.00 

Rocxy Mountain STATES: 
Colorado Springs, Col. (Rev. T. S. Robjent) . $700.00 
Butte, Mont, (Rev. T. C. Brockway). ...... 400.00 


Great Falls, Mont. (Rev. M. Lilliefors). |... . 
Salt Lake City, Utah (Rev. J. Malick: $z00 
per month for six months, $75 per month for 


Wik MOURNS ee a nee cece: Se. ae pee 1,050.00 
Gictiugsien (at the discretion of the Secre- 
LAT). ..pah a. oe SR Ae Ha, 300.00 
$2,850.00 
Pacrric STATES: 
Bellingham, Wash. (Rev. F. A. Weil). ...... $600.00 
Tacoma, Wash. (Rev. M. Dawson: at the dis- 
cretion of the president, $100 per month for 
six months, $50 per month for six months). 900.00 
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Hood Ret, Ore. (for two months from 
MGYck Rite asus oem dive save Sees pete Seen $50.00 
Cele, Ore. (Rev. R. F. Tischer)... .i.0. <0 400.00) 
Eureka, Cal. (at the rate of $40 per month @ on 
settlement of a minister), not to exceed. . 400.00 
Woodland, Cal., (Rev. Charles Pease). . 200.00 
Santa Rosa, Cal. (for three months, pending 
the sale of the present property) . 150.00 
Stockton, Cal. (Rev. A. B. Heeb). . “ats 600.00 
San José, Cal. (Rev. O. P. Shrout). 2 150.00 
Sante Crug;Calo ss. a. ok 300.00 
Redlands, Cal. (Rev. D, M. Kirkpatrick: $50 
r month for six months, $25 per month 
OF dix MOHEhS)e. FE eee ees : 450.00 


Hemet, Cal. (Rev. William Pearce)... .... 
Long Beach, Cal. (Rev. F. A. Watry)...... 600.00 
Hanford, Cal., and vicinity ($50 per month 
after the settlement of a minister), sum not 
€0 EXCEGG, oc itave aaah aeur sa Cage teeeciara 
Travel and expenses of ‘Field Secretary..... 


250,00 


CANADIAN NoRTHWEST: 
Winnipeg (Rev. H. Westwood) 
Edmonton (Rev. C. F. Potter)... 


Vancouver (Rev. G. C. Sharpe). . 360.00 
Victoria ($50 per month after the settlement 

of a minister, and $140. toward travelling 

OXPCSES}eaet chaise ane oleae Can acioals cae 490.00 
Field Work in Western Canada (under the 

direction of Rev. H. Westwood).......... 240.00 
COntHPENCIESS toe. wee accent a ctente teen 150.00 

$2,800.00 
New AMERICANS: 
Work of Rev. Amandus Norman, Hanska, 

Minn. (Norwegian). cie:u ses) sac sieteeteraeiany $300.00 
Work of Rev. Risto Lappala (Finnish)...... 660.00 
Work of Rev. Powhatan Bagnall, Boston... 600.00 
Work of Rev. F. A. Taglialatela (Italians) .. 1,000.00 
jaca of Rev. David Holmgren, Minn. (Swed- 

aAbS eee Ail LES, ae aes 400.00 
woe of Rev. H. H. Vartiainen, Red Lodge, 

Mont. (F eich) BEI RAPPER Ie oc 600.00 
Icelandic Work (Manitoba and Saskatche- 

SPVEREL) apical oer, 5 <cces: aah gent ios erence tus acta ow ea ary cae 900.00 

$4,460.00 

DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE CENTRES: 

Jehaca,: N.Y. seceudins Taga s Renate T,000,00 
Ann, Arbor. Mich..3 « sties, « Srcxsavarcenn Ces aade 900.00 
VAviierst. Mags.°3 Sina ccrecenm ettcuten Gectete 350.00 
Exeter, IN GB i Sah. Jie Rae eee oe 200.00 
Towa. Citys Ta acinus baa:a/nmioh«: Ary econo 900.00. 
Lawrence, Kan. (at the rate of $900 for six 

months, $800 for six months)............ 850.00 
Palo Alto, Cal. (at the rate of $900 for six 

months, $800 for sixmonths)............ 850.00 
Usbartay TE 1: c idee th sid ee oe Deed 840.00 
Seattle, Wash. ($100 a month from settlement 

of a minister), the total sum not to exceed.. 1,000,060 
Eugene, Ore. ( 30 a month from a of 

a minister), the total sum not to exceed. . 300,00 
Poughkeepsie, I aa camarsaarclderin 600.00 

$7,790.00. 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: . 
Salaries of Secretary, Associate Secretary, 
Lecturer (four months), and Hens 7,000.00 
500,00 
500 00 
500.00: 
500.00 
$9,000.00 
DEPARTMENT OF CoMITY AND FELLOWSHIP: 
One-half of salary of the Secretary......... $1,250.00 
Expenses of the National Federation, ne 
chusetts Federation, and Contingencies. . 550.00 
$1,800.00 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND PuBLIC SERVICE: 
Salary of Secretary.........+.6++ seeeseese $2;500,00 
Betins vc. ucts +9 ays eines seals eal ie 1,000.00 
Field Work, Travel, Conferences, and Contin- 
Senciess.qivz..:dasids'. causes « Wlailes <b sees 1,200.00 
2 3700.00 
DEPARTMENT OF ForEIGN RELATIONS: — 
One-half of salary of the Secretary......... $1,250.00 
Salary of representative in Japan, and other 
expenses of the work in Japan........... 1200.00 


The Association of Free Believers in Ttaly.. ~ 800.00 
The Consistory of the Unitarian Churches jin 


TRU GBT Ws ice: cia 5, sidetad skebe esta se eee’ buen 250.00 
‘The Unitarian Association in 1 Bulgaria Tie we 250.00 
The work of Rev. R. Walbaum in Alzey, Ger- 

MANy........ Hrabia> dea hifi aida 150.00 
Office Expenses..... Oot ob o'n'< ca om eanien 150.00 

$7,000.00 


Voted, To appropriate from the Budget for Field Secre- 
taries the following salaries:— 


One-half the salary of the Field Agent in the 
Middle States and Eastern Canada to iy 


CEMIDIC 22 Sc to skein ns cca neo sme $400.00 
One-half the salary ‘of the Field Secretary on 
the Pacific Coast to November r........... 600.00 
Salary of Rev. William Channing Brown, Field 
SQcresaay wisi’. sinidinc saws sheet Raw ssee 2,400.00 
Salary of Re Rev. Frank W. Pratt, Field Secretary. 2,400.00 
$5,300.00. 


The Finance Committee reported through 
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the treasurer the following vote, which was 
adopted :— 


Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby is authorized in the name of and in behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association to enter into such agree- 
ment for the settlement of the claim of the Association 
arising under the will of Georgianna Merrill, late of Boston, 
deceased, and any matters arising out of the will of said 
Georgianna Merrill in which this Association may be inter- 
ested, as he may see fit, and to affix the corporate seal of 
and to execute the same in behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


& It appearing that the terms of the Sweetser 
bequest. prevent its use for the purpose of 
the proposed conferences in the Orient, it was 


Voted, To omit in paragraph r of page 295, Volume ro, of 
the records of the board the words “the same to be repaid 
to the reserve fund upon the receipt of the unrestricted 
residuary bequest of the late Seth K. Sweetser.” 


The plans for the proposed mission were 
discussed, but no action was taken. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Sehools and College Centres, Mr. Frank 


B. Crandall and Mr. Milton E. Muder were | 


appointed Perkins Fellows for the coming 
year. 

A communication from the Alliance regard- 
ing Word and. Work was referred to the 
publication agent. 

The policy of making all payments of aid 
to churches in the future liens on the prop- 
’ erty was discussed, also the question of stand- 
ardizing salaries in the aided churches, but 
no action was taken. 

As this meeting was to take the place of the 
regular June meeting of the board, adjourn- 
ment was taken at 4.40 P.M. until the second 
Tuesday in September, 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


The Alliance. 


At the meeting of the executive board 
of the Alliance, held on Friday, June 12, 
much time was spent in the discussion of 
plans for the coming year. Miss Bancroft 
reported having attended the Connecticut 
Valley Associate Alliance meeting at Hart- 
ford, the Worcester Conference at Hopedale, 
and the Maine Conference at Augusta, and 
that all were of much interest. 

Mrs. Peterson stated that Rev. Francis 
M. McHale has been invited to make the 
address at the laying of the corner-stone of 
a Baptist church, and that he is constantly 
having opportunities to preach in new places, 
through addresses at Masonic meetings, 

In connection with the report of the In- 
ternational Committee a letter was read from 
Mrs. Sarah Crompton of Australia, who had 
been in Boston during Anniversary Week, 
in which she said: ‘We thoroughly enjoyed 
our short but splendid visit to Boston, greatly 
owing to the kindness and hospitality of 
the Unitarians. You can have no idea 
of the feeling we had at the Festival when 
listening to the murmuring of voices, to 
think that it came from Unitarians; it seemed 
too good to be true. I hope one of these 
days that we can have meetings of Unitarians 
in Australia. We are few in number and 
scattered, but it would be helpful if we 
could manage it.’”” Extracts were also read 
from letters received by Mrs. Mary Fifield 
King from W. E. Richards, who is connected 
with the Military Accounts Department of 
the British army in India. After reference 
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to the various forms of Christianity prevail- 
ing in India, he says: ‘‘ Yet there are others 
whose aspirations and spiritual desires find 
none of these congenial, but who still de- 
sire to associate with their fellow-men in 
worship and communion. With such I 


| would like to associate myself for the found- 


ing of a Free Church, I want to see faith 
established on a basis of present-day knowl- 
edge and the truth, not on any ancient and 
obsolete cosmology or philosophy. I wonder 
shall I ever see an American or British Uni- 
tarian missionary working permanently in 
the Punjab?” 


Mrs. J. G. Henry of Winchendon has been | 


elected a director for Massachusetts to. fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mrs. 
Joseph N. White, and Mrs. Ernest C. Smith 
has been elected vice-president for the West- 
ern States to succeed Mrs. Emma Noble Del- 
ano, resigned. Theresignation of Mrs. Fred- 
erick T. Lord, after many years’ service as 
chairman of the Post-office Mission Commit- 
tee, and of Mrs. Margaret C. Pratt, director 
for Western Canada, were both accepted with 
regret. ; 

Appeals for Wheeling, W. Va., and for 
Bellingham, Wash., have been approved, and 
will be placed before the branches in the 
early fall. 

Alliance Headquarters will be closed at 
four o’clock during July and August. The 
formation of a new branch at Hubbardston, 
with Mrs. Lucy M. Lovell as president, was 
announced by the New England vice- 
president. 

The board accepted an invitation from the 
New York League for the Alliance to hold 
a public conference in New York City on the 
second Friday of December, the regular 
meeting of the executive board to be held 
in the forenoon of the same day. 

The next meeting will be held on Septem- 
ber 11. 

Grace M. Burt. 


The Free Religious Association. 


The annual convention of the Free Relig- 
ious Association of America, in Ford Hall, 
on May 29, was well attended and repre- 
sentative of the society’s ideals and aims. 
The topic for consideration in the morning 
was ‘‘ Free Religion and World Brotherhood.” 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, who presided, said 
that two great events of our time had chiefly 
led to its adoption; first, the opening this 
summer of the new world’s highway, the 
Panama Canal, bringing our own and other 
nations into more convenient and speedy 
access to the peoples of Southern and far 
Eastern hemispheres, together with the vast 
transformations in the commercial, social, 
political, and religious life of the world, 
which are sure to follow this increased inter- 
course of nations and civilizations with each 
other; and, secondly, the ominous and 
threatening relations with our nearest 
Southern neighbor, Mexico, into which the 
people of the United States have been sud- 
denly plunged by unforeseen and unfort- 
unate political and military exigencies. 
At such a time no utterance from the Asso- 
ciation’s platform could be more timely and 
needed than a strong, united affirmation of 
world brotherhood, conceived from the stand- 
point of a free and inclusive religion, a relig- 
ion whose sympathy is not limited to its own 
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particular country or church or form of 
faith, but includes every form of human aspi- 
ration and worship the world over, and a 
brotherhood which is not confined within 
national and racial lines. 

4(The addresses which followed treated of 
varying aspects of this theme. Rev. Charles 
E. Beals, who, after some years of admirable 
service in Chicago as the representative of 
the American Peace Society, has returned to 
New England for important literary and 
public work, spoke first on the religious con- 
ditions of the present day, and the encourag- 
ing evidences of a rational, progressive, and 
fraternal spirit in the great denominations 
of the land. He closed with a well-consid- 


| ered and well-put appeal for international jus- 
| tice and peace, in the light of the experiences 
/and needs of to-day. 


Mr. Rolfe Cobleigh, 
associate editor of the Congregationalst, 
devoted his remarks mainly to the social 
side of religion, presenting a programme of 
humanitarian and brotherly service, which 
included many of the great social reforms of 
our time, and laying special emphasis on 
our paramount domestic problem, the uplift 
of the ten million negroes in the United States. 
No assertion of human brotherhood could be 
genuine or effective which had not as its first 
article justice and equal rights to our colored 
brethren. Rev. Charles W. Wendte spoke 
on world religion from the point of view of 
the Free Religious Association. Citing at 
some length the past utterances of the lead- 
ers of this movement,—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, William J. Potter, Samuel Johnson, 
Thomas W, Higginson, Lewis G. Janes, 
John W. Chadwick, Lucretia Mott, Julia 

Ward Howe, and others,—he showed that 
in their spirit and aims these eminent minds 
were far in advance of their contemporaries 
in their advocacy of world religion and world 
brotherhood, and prophets and initiators of 
that larger interpretation of religion and 
religious fellowship to which the races and 
religions of mankind are now slowly approxi- 
mating. In conclusion, Mr. Wendte out- 
lined a series of Oriental conferences for the 
expression of inter-religious sympathy, which 
he. and others were organizing under the 
auspices of the Unitarian churches of Amer- 
ica. All honor to them! But it was the 
Free Religious Association from which the 
Unitarian and other progressive bodies of 
the country had mainly derived this larger 
vision of international brotherhood and the 
essential unity of religions. 

_Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., followed 
with a brief and interesting account of the 
present conditions of liberal religion in 
Japan, China, and India, countries which he 
has recently visited, and the cordial and 
effective co-operation which these communi- 
ties, representing eight or ten of the great 
non-christian religions of the earth, would 
extend to the proposed Oriental conferences. 
These addresses of the morning will appear 
in full in the annual report of the society. 

The annual festival was held in the after- | 
noon, nearly two hundred persons: having 
secured dinner tickets. Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings presided with tact and wit, and the 
spirit of good fellowship prevailed. The 
speaking was excellent. The general topic 
was ‘“‘The Stranger within our Gates.” 
Rabbi Harry Levi of Boston made an able 
address, condensing into his speech a surpris- 
ing amount of information concerning immi- 
gration into this country and its conse- 
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quences, closing with an earnest plea for 
large-mindedness and hospitality. Rev. Abra- 
ham Rihbany of Boston, relapsing for the 
moment into his earlier Syrian experiences, 
spoke words of sanity and cheer on the same 
topic, and with a most delicious humor. Mr. 
J. G. Kasai of Japan made an impassioned 
plea for international courtesy and justice, 
especially as it regarded his own fellow- 
countrymen in the United States. He 
warned the citizens of the latter not to call 
into existence national and racial hostilities 
on the part of the great Asiatic peoples now 
awakening to a new consciousness of political 
and economic power. 

Mrs. Powhatan Bagnall spoke with 
blended feeling and force in behalf of her own 
people, the colored element in the American 
republic, recounting their loyalty and show- 
ing the remarkable advance made during the 
past fifty years. Revs. W. R. Lord and 
C. W. Wendte added their word, and finally 
the speaking closed with an address, in irre- 
proachable English and of lofty sentiment, 
by Swami Paramananda of India, who dwelt 
on the larger unities of thought and life by 
which the diversities of color, race, speech, 
and religion might be reconciled into harmony 
and good will. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
society, held the day previous, the work 
of the year was reported on. It was voted 
to print a new edition of Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son’s notable tract, ‘““The Sympathy of 
Religions,” for circulation in connection 
with the proposed Oriental congresses; also 
to consider favorably the holding of a con- 
vention, in conjunction with the Congress 
of Religion and the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, at ~Exposition Hall, 
World’s Panama Canal Fair, in San Francisco, 
on the 27th of August, 1915. The president, 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, having tendered his 
resignation, after four years of service, 
owing to a pressure of other duties and prob- 
able absence from the country during the 
ensuing year, Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York was elected in his place. Rev. 
Charles E. Beals of Stoughton was elected 
secretary in place of Rev. James H. West, 
who resigned for similar reasons, and Mr. 
William H. Hamlen, treasurer, in place of 
Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox, recently deceased. A 
balance of $2,004 was reported in the treas- 
ury. Suitable resolutions of condolence with 
the family of the deceased treasurer, and 
regret at losing the valued services of the 
retiring president and secretary, were passed. 
Rev. Frank O. Hall of New York, Mr. 
Emerson P. Harris of Montclair, N.J., Miss 
Sarah Eddy of Providence, and Mrs. Emma 
E. Marean of Cambridge were added to the 
list of directors. 


that union with them would mean separation 
from all who hold the historic doctrine of 
Christendom. Does some one think I put 
the case too strongly? On May 4, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Boston, Dr. A. W. Vernon of the Har- 
vard Congregational Church of Brookline ex- 
plicitly denied the Virgin Birth, and said 


cept such teaching as that of the Gospels. 
A gallant defender of the old Faith, Dr. 
Conrad, declared that Dr. Vernon’s address, 
on ““What We Believe About Jesus,”’ might 
have been made by a Buddhist or a Con- 
fucian, but it was not the Gospel that could 
convert the world. Quite true; yet Dr. 
Vernon’s status in the Congregational body 
is as good as Dr. Conrad’s, and he is re- 
sponsible only to his own local organization, 
One cannot help smiling a little, however, 
at the characteristic insolence of misbelief: 
“Out in Brookline people will not believe 
the Virgin Birth”! We have three churches 
in Brookline into which no one can be ad- 
mitted a member except upon affirmation of 
the Virgin Birth. Probably a third of the 
population is Roman Catholic. There are 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians 
whose loyalty to that truth is unquestioned. 
Yet, because Dr. Vernon and his Unitarian 
and “‘liberal’’ Congregational associates deny 
it, he presumes to speak for “the people of 
Brookline.” It is the familiar egotism which 
talks of “‘the consent of sound scholarship,” 
and of “all thoughtful men.” 


Dr. Lauchlan Maclean Watt, writing for 
the London Christian World about the spirit 
of the recent Presbyterian Assembly in 
Scotland, says: 1 

The main interest of the General Assembly 
this year lies naturally along the line of the 
reunion of Presbyterianism in Scotland. 
People outside of Scotland cannot understand 
the bitterness of antagonism which, during 
probably the larger part of the past sixty 
years, poisoned the stream of Scottish re- 
ligion. The Scot is an ecclesiastic almost 
above all things. The two things which 
made and moulded him, and which lie at the 
root of the psychology of his history, were 
his struggle for national liberty in the four- 
teenth century and the struggle for his re- 
ligious liberty in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth. ‘These two things made the Scots- 
man distinctively a patriot and a Church- 
man. ‘The love of country and the love of 
God, as expressed in a formulated and dog- 
matic theology, have colored all his life and 
story, and guided and directed every effort 
and activity of hisrace. There is no sermon- 
taster like a Scottish old woman, because the 
literature of the peasantry of Scotland for 
generations has been the wordy eloquence of 
a polemical pulpit, in which the most gravely 
abstruse and unfathomably deep subjects of 
church government and church doctrine were 
constant topics. Naturally, therefore, when 
their ministers disagreed—and this was, 
unfortunately, a very frequent occurrence, 
Scottish ministers being, above all things, 
extremely human, men of passion as well 
as prejudice—the people rushed eagerly into 
the fray along with them, with the result 
that the country ever since the Reformation 
has been divided up into camps and camplets, 
which not only struggled against each other 
for what they felt to be the truth, but which 
had also a discomforting knack of being 
convinced that all the world besides was 


Spirit of the Press. 


In The Living Church, “ Presbyter Ignotus,” 
who is not really “ignotus” in any sense, 
comments thus on Dr. Vernon’s address 
of Anniversary Week: 

When some excellent champions of im- 
mediate reunion of all bodies even nominally 
Christian, consider that Congregationalism, 
e.g., has absolutely no standards of faith 
other than those which any local group can 
fix or destroy, and that the whole tendency 
among Congregationalists to-day is away 
from the old Faith, they will perhaps realize 
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that ‘‘people in Brookline’ would not ac-| 


tion would sweep the State! 
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entirely wrong. ‘The Scotland of to-day has, 
in consequence, inherited, amongst much 
of real moment, innumerable shadowy 
grounds of quarrel and dialectic of division. 
The feeling of the Assembly is, however, 
in the main, anticipation filled with hope. 
The weakening influence of sectarian strife, 
the sinfulness of the concentrated waste of 
men and money, the folly of ecclesiastical 
division in the face of the united forces of 
evil, are all beginning to be seen and under- 
stood. That union must inevitably come to 
realization is amongst the clearer convic- 
tions of all thinking men. But prayerful 
patience is required both on the part of those 


who would accelerate the consummation 
and those who hesitatingly shrink from tak- 
ing the forward step. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


Liquor Blindness Once More. 


If there were 105,000 arrests in the Com- 


monwealth of Massachusetts a year for any 


cause except drunkenness, what a commo- 
But we are 
so “liquor blind” that nothing is said and 
nothing is done. If arrests for any cause 
except drunkenness increased some 5,000 
annually, what a stir there would be among .- 
our legislators and “uplifters”! But we 
are so “liquor blind” that nobody seems to 
care. If any other set of men held editors 
and officials in thraldom, as brewers and 
distillers do at present, what a vigorous 
outcry there would be! But we are so 
“Jiquor blind” that the evil tyranny passes 
unheeded and unrebuked. If any vicious 
and lawless interest, like gambling or pros- 
titution (causing far less harm than drink), 
should desecrate landscapes and cars by 
false and suggestive advertisements, as the 
beer and whiskey makers do, how loud would 
be the condemnation, and how quickly a 
stop would be put to this billboard pro- 
fanity! But we are so “liquor blind” that 
we ignore the profanation and walk in 
silence where the very stones might be ex- 
pected to cry aloud in hot protest in behalf 
of innocent children. 

Mr. John Galsworthy is an English writer 
of distinction who has a tender heart and a 
fine spirit. He has recently written a vigo- 
rous protest against. what he calls “the 
heartlessness of Parliament.’ He makes a 
catalogue of ten evils that need at once to be 
corrected by legislation: (1) Sweating of 
women workers; (2) Insufficient feeding of 
children; (3) Ruinous employment of chil- 
dren; (4) Foul housing; (5) Cruelty to 
patupers who may be insane; (6) Cruel treat- 
ment of old horses; (7) The docking of 
horses; (8) The caging of birds; (9) Cruel 
methods of slaughtering animals; (10) Rob- 
bing wild birds of plumage. 

Surely an interesting list of matters that 
need attention, but an impressive illus- 
tration of the “‘liquor blindness,’ which is 
so common—and so unfortunate. Not a 
reference to the gigantic and multitudinous 
evils of drink! How few women suffering 
in sweat-shops in comparison with the 
thousands who suffer on account of the 
drink curse! Also, how few would be 
driven to sweat-shops, were it not for the 
waste and misery due to the use of liquors! 

How pitifully small and _ insignificant 
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these evils, as a rule, in comparison with the 
monstrous evils which centre in, and flow 
from, the saloon. Underfed children? Yes! 
But with nearly two thousand million dol- 
lars worse than wasted on liquor in our 
nation, it is not surprising that thousands of 
children are hungry. ‘The arrest of 105,000 
“drunks” in Massachusetts in one year is 
the chief reason why so many children have 
to leave school and go to work. The 
brewers have deposited their bread-money in 
the bank: the boy and girl have to help 
support the family because the father spends 
so much at the saloon or loses his job becatise 
intemperate. The same may be said of 
foul housing. Why in that miserable tene- 
ment? Count the dimes paid over the bar 
at the corner, and see where the money goes 
that would pay the rent of a wholesome 
home. 

Undoubtedly some paupers are wrong- 
fully declared insane in certain localities. 
But why make so much of these few cases 
of injustice, and ignore the drink curse, 
which is chiefly responsible for all pauperism 
and largely responsible for much insanity? 
What but “liquor blindness” can explain 
why an intelligent man like Mr. Galsworthy 
should be so wrought up over a lot of second- 
ary evils, and at the same time be so in- 
different to a matter which, as President 
Eliot has recently stated, concerns the very 
existence of the white race, especially in the 
Orient. 

The ‘‘heartlessness’’ of docking horses: 
what an awful matter that is, indeed! A 
horse without a tail is in some discomfort 
during a short “‘fly-time.” But what about 
the thousands of babes who die before they 
are a year old because parents drink? What 
about the thousands of children who are 
cruelly treated by drunken fathers? What 
about the thousands of children who will go 
through life diseased, deformed, defective, 
because the saloon flotirishes? Is not a 
child without a normal brain an object more 
deserving of sympathy than a docked horse? 
Is there anything in the wide world more 
surprisingly heartless than this ‘‘liquor 
blindness” which at present afflicts so many 
of our social reformers? 

Pity the caged bird? Yes! But why not 
pity the 105,000 men, women, and children 
caged in jails and lockups in Massachu- 
setts every year? Pity the cattle cruelly 
slaughtered? Yes! But why not pity the 
wives and mothers in want and tears be- 
cause husbands and sons drink? Pity the 
mother-bird that is robbed of plumage to 
decorate a fashionable hat? Yes! But why 
not pity the young man ruined by the corner- 
saloon, which would be closed in a day if 
so many of us were not “liquor blind’’? 

But hopeful signs multiply, which show 
us that everywhere eyes are opening, and that 
the drink curse is coming to be seen in its 
awful character and vast proportions by an 
increasing number of people. Recently that 
great Chicago daily, the Record-Herald, has 
announced that it will no longer print 
liquor advertisements, a noble step for- 
ward, which others will be compelled to take. 
} A few days ago a prominent Englishman 

made this statement: ‘I regard the tem- 
perance movement as an imperial question— 
affecting the vitality of the nation. If we 
can conquer our drinking habit, we shall 
continue an empire; if it maintains its 
-grip on our self-indulgence, we shall go.down 
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before nations of stronger will-power.” 
May the “‘liquor blindness” which at present 
afflicts so many intelligent people speedily 
disappear! When the superstition that liquor 
is a necessity vanishes, and the evils of drink 
are really appreciated by the masses, then 
the great day of emancipation will be at 
hand. JoserH H. CROOKER. 
Boston, Mass. 


Books Wanted. 


Books on liberal religion and the modern 
view of the Bible are needed in the new 
movement at North Bend, Ore. The 
numerous inquiries about our faith led me to 
select twenty-two of my own books for a 
church loan library, to be loaned to members 
of the congregation at the close of every 
preaching service. The books are being 
used in a way that justifies continuance and 
extension of this means of education. ‘The 
chief trouble is that few of my books are 
suited to the needs of beginners in Unita- 
rianism. 

Contributions of books will be most grate- 
fully accepted. 


ARTHUR HAYES SARGENT. 
Nort BEenp, Ore. 


Anniversary Hospitality. 


In bringing to a close the season’s work, 
the Unitarian Hospitality Committee for 
Anniversary Week desires again to express 
its appreciation for the efficient help rendered 
and for all the assistance that made possible 
the hospitality for 1914. 

To the churches of Boston and the suburbs, 
to Alliance Branches, and to individuals 
who generously contributed money, flowers, 
and personal service, thanks are especially 
due. We therefore take this opportunity 
of acknowledging these favors. 

For the Unitarian Hospitality Committee, 

Gracé R. Torr, 
Secretary. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Report of the Union-at-Large. 


The Union-at-Large has just completed 
its seventh year, being organized in 1906-07. 
The idea was taken from a similar commit- 
tee connected with the Young People’s 
Christian Union of our sister church. The 
originator of the idea was Miss Elizabeth 
Loring, now Mrs. Thomas Weston, Jr., of 
West Newton, Mass. Miss Loring was also 
the efficient chairman for several years, and 
it is on the firm foundation she built that the 
work has gone on. 

The Union-at-Large was founded in hopes 
of carrying to Unitarian friends away from 
home, either in business or at school, the 
encouraging word of the Unitarian church 
and of keeping them in touch with its work. 
Last year the work extended from coast to 
coast and from Texas to Canada; and this 
year we have been able to extend even farther, 
going into Germany and Porto Rico. 

From sixty-five to eighty-two copies of 
Word and Work, and some interesting ser- 
mons, have been sent out each month. At 
the time of the fair a pledge-card was en- 
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MR. WILLIAM W. JUSTICE. 


Our church in Germantown and the entire city of Phila- 
delphia has suffered a great loss in the death of Mr. William 
W. Justice, which took place suddenly on Sunday, May 24. 

By his sterling qualities of character and his progres- 
sive spirit, Mr. Justice had won for himself a place of 
prominence in the business world as a wool merchant. 
In 1895 he retired from active business, and thereafter 
devoted much of his time and energy to the public welfare. 
By his disinterested service, his untiring zeal in the cause 
of public education, his firm loyalty to the highest ideals 
of municipal government, he won the love and gratitude 
of all who knew him. 

Mr. Justice did his work very quietly; he disliked news- 
paper publicity; yet for the last half-century there has 
hardly been a great cause in our city for the common good 
in which he did not take a helpful part. 

One of the typical deeds of his early manhood was to 
escort a fugitive slave from Philadelphia to Camden on 
the “underground” route to Canada and freedom. Fol- 
lowing this, he taught in an evening colored school, and 
still later helped in the establishment of a school and 
home for the orphans of colored soldiers killed in the war. 
He helped start the first kindergartens in Philadelphia, and 
was instrumental in having them finally made a part of 
the public-school system. He was one of those who early 
saw the need of manual training in the schools, and insisted 
upon various forms of handicraft for girls and boys becom- 
ing part of the curriculum. In 1905 he was made chairman 
of the Education Commission by the governor, and the 
new School Code which resulted has been of incalculable 
good to the children of our city. 

Together with Dr. Ames and a few others, he established 
the Germantown Relief Society in 1873, and later, seeing 
the need of co-operation in dealing with the problem of 
poverty, he became one of the founders of the Society for 
Organizing Charity in Philadelphia. 
® His services were constantly sought in many directions, 
and it is amazing how much he was able to do in addition 
to meeting the duties of his successful business career. 
He was for many years on the board of trustees of our 
Germantown church, and was also a vice-president of the 
Middle States Conference. He was a director of the Phil- 
adelphia Saving Fund, of the Germantown Saving Fund, 
and of several other banks and financial institutions. 
Such was the confidence in Mr. Justice’s name and character 
that he was constantly asked to serve on finance commit- 
tees, and throughout all his long life he gave much time 
and energy to the important work of raising money for 
good and often unpopular causes. He was an ardent re- 
former in politics, believing that the republican form of 
government would fail unless honest merchants in large 
cities took an active interest in politics. He was there- 
fore active as a member of the famous Committee of 
One Hundred, and recently the Committee of Seventy, 
which rendered such great service in behalf of good gov- 
ernment in Philadelphia. 

He was constantly appealed to for help and advice in 
difficult questions, and wherever he lent his helping hand 
he raised things to a higher plane. Thus many people 
came to love him, and now our city and our church, as 
well asthose most near and dear to him, miss his cheerful 
presence. Oo. B. H. 


ANTED. Avwilling, able-bodied boy of 16 would like 

to find work on a New England farm for the summer. 
Address, Arthur D. Starbuck, 106 Hillside Avenue, Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. 


GLENSIDE 


For Chronic, Nervous, and Mild Mental Diseases 
MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 


6 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Telephone, Jamaica 44 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Opens for the season May 29th. Why not try it for 
June? It is most desirable for rest, and will give you 
the best of service. Garage facilities. 125 rooms. 
Pure spring water. Fresh farm products. 

Address Manager. 


INN 
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closed, and in February a printed state- 
ment of Abraham Lincoln and one by Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot were enclosed. 

Fifty new members have been added. 
Two resigned, ne becatise she was living 
where she had all the advantages of our 
church, and one because he was receiving 
Unitarian literatiire from a friend. Six 
have been dropped because they failed to 
send change of address, and the chairman was 
unable to find them. Every few years those 
members with whom the chairman is not in 
direct touch are written to and the address 
verified. Sometimes it takes several letters, 
written to different places, to find one 
address. So it would be a great help to the 
work if those sending in the names of friends 
would also notify the Union-at-Large when 
those friends make a change. ‘Two dollars 
and a half have been received from members. 

I cannot say just how many letters have 
been written this year, but the answers and 
thanks most of them brought certainly more 
than repaid for any work that has been put 
into the Union. When you realize that in a 
great many instances the receiver is the only 
Unitarian in the community, or there are but 
one or two others, you can but feel glad 
that you haye been able to bring so much 
pleasure to them, for one can never know 
what it is to be away from his own religion 
until he has tried it. In one place I have 
watched the work grow from one enjoying 
the literature to a Sunday-school class of 
five being formed. 

The only limit to this work is the amount 
of money that can be spared for it; and it is 
hoped that any one going from home or 
having a friend away will notify either the 
chairman of this committee or Miss Grace R. 
‘Torr, secretary, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. : 

AumiréA E. Smumons, 
Chairman of the Union-at-Large. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, will preach, 
Sunday, June 21. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Edward Perry Daniels, 
of the Meadville Theological School, an 
application for the certificate of commenda- 
tion issued by this Committee. Louis C. 
Cornish, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Meetings. 


THE WorRCESTER CONFERENCE.—The reg- 
ular spring session was held with the Hope- 
dale Unitarian Parish in Hopedale on the 
evening of the 3d and the 4th of June. It 
epened with public worship, conducted by 
Rev. A. S. Garver of Worcester, pastor 
emeritus of the Second Parish in Worcester. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Frank A. 
Rowell of Manchester, N.H. The devo- 
tional service, Thursday morning, June 4, 
was conducted by Rev. John Baltzly of 
Hudson. The chair was occupied by the 
first vice-president, Mr, Charles L. Wilder 
of Lancaster. The subject of discttssion 
was “Our Local Missionary Work,” and four 
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fifteen-minute addresses were given by 
Messrs. Leavens of Fitchburg, Beane of 
Worcester, Bodwell of Harvard, and Gar- 
ver of Worcester. After a full discussion by 
Messrs. Pardee, Foster, Elder, Duncan, 
Faxon, Hassal, Hubbard, Tomlin, Dutcher, 
Baltzly, Wood, it was unanimously Resolved, 
that the sum of $500, at the least, be raised 
by assessing the several churches of the 
Conference, to be spent, after deducting the 
necessary current expenses, in co-operation 
with the officers of the American Unitarian 
Association in carrying on local missionary 
work, including any aid rendered our weaker 
societies, approved by the board of directors 
of this Conference; and it was also Resolved, 
that the representatives of the several par- 
ishes be requested to secure, if possible, the 
amount of their assessment by a direct 
contribution from the congregation. Be- 
fore the intermission, Rev. A. S. Garver, in 
behalf of the Hopedale church, invited the 
Conference to the luncheon, served in an 
adjoining hall. Upon reassembling, the 
report of the Credential Committee showed 
an attendance of 15 ministers, 83 delegates, 
and 120 visitors, a total of 218, which, con- 
sidering the threatening state of the weather, 
told of the interest taken in missionary work. 
The subject of the afternoon, ‘The Work of 
our Unitarian Women.’’ was presented by 
Miss Bancroft of Hopedale, president of the 
Alliance, Mrs. George T. Rice of West- 
wood, and Mrs. George Root of Winchester. 
Miss Bancroft urged every woman to be- 
come a dollar member of the National Alli- 
ance; Mrs. Rice emphasized the impor- 
tance of the religious spirit; and Mrs. Root 
spoke of the importance of organizing social 
service committees in the churches, with a 
view to the reformation of social conditions. 
Rey. William S. Nichols of North Andover, 
secretary of the Essex Conference, spoke 
about organizing a New England Council 
for more efficient missionary work. ‘The 
subject was referred to the directors. A vote 
of, thanks to the Hopedale parish for its 
generous hospitality, and to the speakers, was 
passed. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Unitarian Chapel, 
Rey. Fred Alban Weil: The Chapel was filled 
May 24, when a memorial sermon was 
preached to the Civil War veterans and the 
allied organizations of women. On May 31, 
the minister exchanged with Rev. J. D. O. 
Powers of the First Unitarian Church, 
Seattle, who was greeted by a congregation 
which again filled the church. Mr. Powers’s 
subject, ““Why I became a Unitarian, and 
Why I remain One,” was listened to atten- 
tively, and was productive of much good. 
Mr. Powers gave the baccalaureate sermon 
to the graduating class of the State Normal 
School, in Bellingham, after preaching at the 
Chapel, speaking in the Normal auditorium 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. It marks 
an epoch to have a Unitarian give the ser- 
mon to the graduating class at this school, 
which has been antagonistic, although a 
State school, to Unitarianism. This ad- 
vance has not been made, however, by apol- 
ogizing for the name “Unitarian,” but by 
glorifying it. Mr. Powers also, as president 
of the State peace society, led the devotional 
service at the peace pageant which followed 
later at the Normal School. This school 
work is really college-town work as identified 
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with the Unitarian Chapel. On June 14, 
Flower Sunday, with christening, was ob- 
served in the Chapel. The closing Sunday 
before the summer interim will be June 28, 
with a sermon upon “‘ Absence.” 


Lexincton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. John M. Wilson: ‘This society 
joins this summer with the Hancock Church 
and the Baptist church in union services, 
three to be held in each church. Their an- 
nouncement says: ‘‘ There is a common spirit 
of goodness ‘which declares itself in all seekers 
after-truth, in workers for righteousness, in 
followers of Jesus, and in lovers of God. 
We worship together that we may confirm 
this divine influence and make it broadly 
effective among us. ‘Thought and opinion 
may divide us, but in so far as we share this 
universal spirit of goodness, which is from 
God, we are. brothers.” Rev. Samuel 
Knowles, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Rev. 
Charles W. Huntington, Dr. John H. George, 
Rev. Charles E. Aimar, Dr. George E. Martin, 
and Mr. Wilson are the preachers arinounced. 


SHaRon, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. T. J. 
Horner: On June 7 the tenth anniversary of 
Mr. Horner’s afternoon ministry in Sharon 
was observed at 4 P.M. The church was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, and the 
congregation of Unitarians and townspeople 
almost filled the church. The music was 
furnished by the choir in Attleboro, and after 
the benediction, in response to a request by 
Col. Hewins, the congregation came forward 
to greet the minister, and Mr. Charles 
Sanborn presented him with a solid gold 
token of his ten years’ service, with the hope 
that it might be continued another ten. In 
his sermon, Mr. Horner told how the church 
had risen from a moribund condition and had 
taken on new life, until to-day it is indepen- 
dent and _ self-supporting. After having 
spent between two and three thousand 
dollars on its property, it is now a regular 
contributor to the funds of the American 
Unitarian Association. ‘The Sharon Alliance, 
together with the Attleboro branch, sent Mr. 
Horner to Paris last season, and is one of the 
most active of the smaller branches in 
Massachusetts. Since going to Attleboro 
from Melrose, Mr. Horner has continued 
his afternoon work in Sharon, while conduct- 
ing services both morning and evening in 
Attleboro, in the beautiful Pilgrim Church 
of that place, which is showing continued 
growth and prosperity. 


Personals. 


Lombard College, at its annual meeting of 
the board of trustees, on June 2, gave Rev. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. With 
many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PREsIDENT, 

Sgceztary, Miss L. FREEMAN 


CLARKE. 
Treasurer, Mes. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Addie 


Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Horace Westwood of Winnipeg the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, in recognition of “‘the 
great work he is doing for liberal religion in 
the Northwest.’ ‘The degree was conferred 
at the Commencement exercises on June 3. 
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On Tuesday evening, May 19, the First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco cele- 
brated Mr. Charles A. Murdock’s fiftieth 
afiniversary as superintendent of the Pil- 
grim Sunday-school. A reception was given, 
followed by a programme, consisting of an 
address of welcome by Rev. C. S. Dutton, a 
delightful little play, of which Mr. Murdock 
was the author, and music. Hon. Horace 
Davis then made an address and presented 
Mr. Murdock, on behalf of the church and 
Sunday-school, with a gold chain and seal 
and a generous purse of gold. On every side 
were heard expressions of affection for Mr. 
Murdock, and appreciation of his loyal and 
steadfast service to the interests of the church. 


The New England Inheritance. 


Of the people who settled in New England 
by far the larger part had certain convictions 
which greatly enhanced their power. They 
came here because they believed that they 
were the living children of the living God, 


- who were under his orders, and could com- 


municate directly with him. Most people 
in the world who believed they were under 
God’s orders took those orders at second- 
hand. But these people went to him them- 
selves, really believed that their lives were 
hidden in him, and took his direction immedi- 
ately for their present law. It is this con- 
viction of divine direction which gives a 
certain sublimity—it is not fair to call it ar- 
rogance—to the proceedings of the original 
New Englander, and, indeed, to the work of 
the pure New Englander to this hour. ‘The 
temple of God is holy, which temple ye are”’: 
to many people this is matter of rhetoric, 
but to these people it was square statement 
of the living truth. It follows from this that 
there is a certain earnestness in the work of 
the original New Englander, which comes 
out in most unexpected ways in his history, 
and which gives an accumulation of power to 
what he does, which distinguishes it from all 
work in the same forms which is done from 
lesser motive. ‘‘To live to the glory of God”’ 
was the instruction given him in the catechism 
which he counted divine, and that living to 
the glory of God seemed to him a reality. 
Now there is something pathetic when Her- 
bert, a man of this type, speaks of sweeping 
a room to the glory of God, as he does in the 
hymn. ‘To us in another generation there is 
something which sounds a little ludicrous 
when we read of catching codfish to the glory 
of God, or of cutting whales to pieces for the 
glory of God, or of making clapboards to 
the glory of God, or taking Louisburg to the 
glory of God; but, whether ludicrous or not, 
we must not forget that the primitive New 
Englander did carry into his affairs this sense 
of the infinite. We talk, in our modern 
transcendental slang, of accepting the uni- 
verse. Such men as those did accept the 
universe. They thought they brought infi- 
nite strength to human endeavor; and, be- 
cause they thought so, they did, and they 
achieved what men working from lower 
motive cannot conceive. 

Out of this sense of the divinity of daily 
duty there came, if you please, the nonsense 
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of considering that they were God’s special 
people, which they were not. But there 
came, at the same time, a love of work for 
work’s sake, and a habit of industry, which 
made these men what Paul calls ‘‘fellow- 
workmen together with God.” The New 
Englander in his essence hated laziness and 
despised it. In other countries, people who 
did nothing assumed or had given to them the 
highest grades of rank: it came to be the 
distinction of the gentleman that he was a 
person with nothing to do. But the pure 
New Englander always despised this distinc- 
tion. ‘The true New Englander, to this day, 
despises the man who does not work. He 
pities him, also, if you please, but, whether 
the man is rich or poor, he has a certain con- 
tempt for him.—Edward Everett Hale. 


Athletic Sports in Relation to Health. 


It is strange that the problems of athletics 
rarely receive the attention of those who are 
most concerned with health, the supposed 
purpose of bodily exercise. The manage- 
ment of athletics is rarely found in the hands 
of a physician, by whose scientific guidance 
the various sports would be freed from the 
dangers attending some of the present 
athletic practices. Athletics have for the 
most part to-day become the province of the 
people at large. It is the trainer rather than 
the physician, the hero-worshipper rather 
than the hygienist, who directs and inspires 
physical exercises, which ought to be under- 
taken primarily in the interests of a sound 
body and a sound mind. Games have 
developed into contests in which victory is 
sought at any human price. ‘The ‘“‘manager”’ 
is the foremost adviser, and the physician 
is called on as a last resource to mend the 
damage that may have been done in an ill- 
advised struggle for athletic supremacy. 
Until there is wide-spread education as to 
the proper purpose of bodily exercise and the 
dangers that beset the indiscriminate and 
uncontrolled pursuit of athletics by every 
one whom the inclimation stirs, it is a seem- 
ingly hopeless task to preach the gospel 
of reform, 

Meanwhile, the physician must develop 
sound judgment and sane advice. Only the 
beginnings have been made in this field of 
study. If foot-ball or rowing or bicycling 
have their dangers, what are they? ‘These 
questions demand answers. Among the in- 
ternal organs, the heart and kidneys have 
hitherto received most consideration in con- 
nection with the physiology of exercise. 
There is an idea abroad that each form of 
athletics has its own peculiar type of defects. 
Just as one hears of the ‘‘tobacco heart,” 
there are the alleged ‘‘bicycle heart,” ‘‘foot- 
ball kidney,” ete. This is net true. The 
results of athletic exercise may vary in degree, 
but not in kind. Athletic exercises may be 
divided into feats of strength and feats of 
endurance. These do not differ essentially 
in their effect on the body. ‘There are no 
important differences between the different 
types of athletic sports in respect to their 
physiologic effects on the body. To what 
degree the distinctly harmful results of 
improper athletics may arise, depends on a 
variety of circumstances. Age is a factor of 
significance. During the period of boyhood, 
when the organs have not reached their full 
development, the person is unusually sensitive 
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to muscular excesses. “Constitution” ex- 
presses, in a somewhat vague way, another 
factor which determines the fitness of a 
person for athletics. There must be adequate 
development, suitable nutrition, and a com- 
petent nervous system, the latter element 
often being undervalued. Obviously, appro- 
priate training furnishes another safeguard 
against the dangers of athletic overdoing. 
Much of what is called “training” in this 
country is, however, a combination of un- 
scientific and sometimes irrational dietetics. 
Last, but not least, the degree of exertion 
required is a feature of determining signifi- 
cance when the ill effects of athletic sports 
are to be avoided. ‘The distinction between 
doing and overdoing, says The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, needs to be 
learned and appreciated more than any other 
single factor in the rational pursuit of bodily 
exercise for health and enjoyment, rather 
than for personal superiority and group 
supremacy, 


This is, in the opinion of The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, an ideal 
beauty hint: “For giving the face a good 
color, get one pot of rouge and one rabbit’s 
foot. Bury them two miles from home and 
walk out and back once a day to see that 
they are still there.” 


Dead birds are constantly found at the foot 
of lighthouses, where, it has been supposed, 
they fall after dashing themselves against 
the lanterns. Some Dutch students of the 
matter became convinced that the birds do 
not dash themselves against the lighthouses, 
but, becoming confused by the brilliant light, 
fly round until they are exhausted, and finally 
perish for want of a foothold. ‘The plan of 
attaching short ladders to the lighthouses to 
serve as perches, has apparently proyed this 
latest theory to be correct; for it has so 
greatly reduced the bird mortality that Ger- 
many has decided to adopt the plan. 
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Pleasantries. © °- 


ge = Be ye 


“Was it a bad accident?” “Well, I was) 


knocked ‘spéechless, and’ iny wheel” was 
knocked spokeless.” 5 s:..15 


4A, 

“J suppose,” said Mr. Twickenibuty, as 
he and his friend walked along the beach, 
“that Mrs. T. would call this ‘a ‘granulated 
sidewalk’.’” 


“T want a piece of meat without any bone, 
fat or gristle,’”’ said the bride, on her first 
trip to market. ““Yes, ma’am,” replied the 
butcher. “I would-suggest that you take an 
egg.” 


“Didn’t that man complain when you 
charged him for a broken appointment?” 
“No,” replied the dentist. “He said break- 
ing an appointment with me is worth every 
cent it costs.”’—Washington Star. 


“T should like to have your opinion of my 
picture,’”’ he said to the critic. “It’s abso- 
lutely worthless,” the other replied shortly. 
“Oh, I know that,’’ pursued the artist, “but 
it would really interest me very much in- 
deed,” —Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung. 


‘The second course of the table d’héte was 
being served. ‘‘ What is this leathery stuff?” 
demanded the corpulent diner. ‘That, sir, 
is fillet of sole,’ replied the waiter. ‘‘Take it 
away,” said the corpulent diner, “‘and see if 
you can’t get me a nice tender piece of the 
upper, with the buttons removed.” 


William M. Evarts had a farm in Vermont, 
where swine were bred with especial care. 
He once sent a barrel of pickled pork to the 
historian George Bancroft, with this letter: 
“JT am glad to send you two products of my 
pen to-day,—a barrel of. pickled pork, and 
my eulogy on Chief Justice Chase.” 


The junior member of a firm of Boston 
lawyers went to New York to consult a 
client. When he arrived, he found that he 
had wunaccountably forgotten the client’s 
name. He telegraphed his partner, ‘‘ What 
is our client’s name?” The answer was: 
“Jones, Joseph H. Yours is Kent, James 
T.’— Youth's Companion. 


Bishop Roots of Hankow said that when he 
first went to China he had a good deal of 
difficulty in remembering faces. “I’m get- 
ting over my difficulty, now,” he said one day 
to a mandarin, ‘‘but in the beginning here 
in Hankow you all looked as like as two peas.”’ 
“Two peas?” said the English-speaking 
mandarin, smiling. ‘‘Why not say two 
queues?” 


The line of carriages containing the mem- 
bers of the “Personally Conducted, Seeing 
Europe in Thirty Days” had come to a stop 
before the Excelsior Hotel in Rome, and this 
conversation was overheard in one of the 


carriages containing two women: “Mother, 
is this Rome?” The answer came in a 
tired, ‘‘toured-to-death”’ tone of voice, 


“What day of the week is it, my dear?” 
“This is Tuesday. Why?” ‘Well, if it 
is Tuesday, it must be Rome.”’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


Sir Frederick Bridge, the organist of 
Westminster Abbey, says: ‘Two ladies 
were in Westminster Abbey, when one of 
them suddenly raised her hand. ‘Hush! 
Listen!’ she said. ‘There’s the organ. Isn’t 
it splendid? I always love to hear Sir Fred- 
erick play!’ ‘Beautiful, dear,’ replied the 
other; ‘for a moment I thought it was Sir 
Walter Parratt. Of course, one can usually 
distinguish them by their touch.’ As a 
matter of fact,” says Sir Frederick, “it was 
the vacuum cleaner buzzing away in prepara- 
ation for the Coronation!” 
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No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. free. 
C. H. SrerHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


AntiqueV iews of ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “*THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘“*THE CAROL,” *“*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred-to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” i 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forgard to using the first part of the book in my own 
family. 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
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CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 
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Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. QUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision, 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For 

address the President. 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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39% Write for the Register and Pha Fa information to 
Preside Eart Morse Wirsvr, D.D., 
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